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EBBER, BRUNSWICK, MAINE, 


The Monument stands beside the church 
of which Elijah Kellogg was 
pastor so many years. 

















THE ELIJAH KELLOGG MEMORIAL. 


Dedicated at Harpswell Center, Maine, August 28, 1906. 
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Williston Seminary, “i\fiipton, Mass. 


Pre p ares for college or scientific and medical schools, 


Fully equipped laboratories in P ae 8s, Chemistry and | 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightawa 
track. 66th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Princi; 





Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Roth sexes. Thorough. Four courses. 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
New building. Modern equipment. BA) for 

$180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


. . . 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
Law. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 a year. Geo. ory Fellows, Pres. Orono, 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 


1906-7. 








54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with personal inspiration of the 
small. New building with gymnasium and swimming 


bath. 


School of the MUSEUM lof FINE ARTS, 


COURSES ana SNat De c Ona ™ wing and 
Tarbell, F. W. Benson, eaMithy Hale, 


Past year, 69 boys, 10 teachers. The Secretary. 








. cAinting, 
M. Paxton: “Modeling, z L. Bd: } Anatomy, 
Philt Hale; Pers re: Depart- 


Cr 
men oF t Design Howerd Nw aiker, Direc tor. 
SCHO PhP -aige and Cummings Foreign 
Se Saaaalen Helen Hamblen, Gardner and ten 
other Scholarships; Prizes in money awarded in 
each department. 3ist YEAR. 
and terms address the ‘Manager, Alice F. Brooks. 


GZ tEAEN 


Wireless Morse 


A® BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
20 Boylston Street, Bostc 
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Branc w.. 514 Main St., Worcester ; entestens Busi- 
ness College, South Framingham, Mass. Catalogue. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. West Bridgewater, Mass. 
In a healthy and beautiful location, 25 miles from Boston. 
Home building remodeled in summer of 1905 at a large 
expense, Academic, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Art and Music studios. Students from 14 states, For 
catalogue, address, 
Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Principal. 

















38th Year begins September 27th. 


Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information ‘concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, ete., may be had on 


application to 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


Prepares for | 


SCHOOLS AND ees. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Norma! School, College or University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 


and Train- 
ing Se hool, 
| 128 Tremont St., Boston. Estab. 40 years. Special terms. 


| Boston STAMMERERS? Institute 





'| The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Incorporated by leading educators. Nine months’ 
preparatory = three years’ training in all Gepart- 
ments of g. Term opens October Ist. 
moashe v acation annuall App oly to the Principal, 

00 Massachusetts ve., Jambridge, Mass. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists ov Wenagers of earates, Fe he? = 
ticulars address Prof. P STORER, Jamai: 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mee hanic Arts. Strongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- 
tifie Sonee and pysnecs. Bid ah Wellesley sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Hills, 


SOUVENIR POST-CARDS "°:7¢,°ole*s Views 


of Historic Boston, 
Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park, etc.; European Castles, Abbeys 
and Cathedrals; latest Comic, Leather, Birthday and Bromide 
Cards. 13 assorted 25C¢., 58 for $1.00. Liberal discount to dealers. 
Boston Souvenir Postal Co., Dept. C, 15 School Street, Boston. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every > of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


THE DEMAND 


From Business Men for 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


Graduates in Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand and Touch Typewriting is 


GREATER THAN EVER. 


No School like “Burdett” for training students 
and placing them in Good Situations. 
NEW PUPILS START DAILY. 
Individual Inst Catal Free. 


18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PASTE 


JELLITAC 
‘the kind 












For Mounting Photographs 


R ANY other kind of pasting in the Home, School or Office, 
the most satisfactory paste is Jellitac Paste, because Jellitac 
always sticks quickly and permanently and does nof dry up, 

discolor, blister, lump or sour like the kind of photo and library 

paste that is sold in jars. It is “the kind that keeps.” 

Jellitac is also the most economical paste because it is in the 
form of a powder and you add the necessary water, mixing your 
paste only as you need it. In this way you obtain a whole quart 
of Library Paste for only /0 cents. (When bought in 15- or 
25-cent jars this same quantity would cost from 50 cents to $1.) 

Jellitac Paste is also the only really sanitary paste, as it is snow- 
white and entirely free from injurious chemicals, unlike many 
kinds of paste, mucilage, etc. 

Try a package and get paste-wise 














Two styles of —a 10-cent ment stores, 5 and 10 cent stor If 

ond crea ca and P. Penny F Paste ee not sold by hey, Fy pr direct 

making « bie cork faction or write for the names of local stores that do 
sell Jellitac—don't accept anything else ! 







—_ 2-cent stamp for trial packet and 


the best stationery, 
w to get some Free. 


photo-supply, art, picture, drug and depart- 


Arthur S. om sl W. tt ih N. Y. 


fn ey 
Se coyeiees by 









Dealers. Write for samples, prices, etc., and learn how 
sales and profits on paste. 


Jellivat will double your present 
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MLAGIEIE 


RANGES ¢7 HEATERS 


For More Than Half a Century the Standard 
for Cooking and Heating. 


Magee Ranges are indorsed by principals and teachers of cooking schools as 
well as ee cooks and housekeepers, and combine the highest practical 
efficiency, the greatest fuel economy, and every well-known 
device for convenience in operation together with beauty of 
design, superior finish and durability. 


Magee Heaters are indorsed by scientific heating engi- 
neers, and mark that advance in the order of heating 
construction which it has been the ambition and pride of the 
manufacturers to maintain, whether steam or hot 
water, warm air alone or in combination warm air 


and hot water. 


Magee Ranges and Heaters have always 
received highest awards wherever exhibited. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Illustrated Booklets fully describing them. 


The largest line under one name made in the United States. 


Magee Furnace Company, 
38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated MAGEE Furnaces, Ranges and 
Stoves, Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 




























Send for Special 
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UNDER THE CROWN: TALES a COLONIAL DAYS 











American History Stories. 
FOURTH STORY OF FIRST GROUP. 
iT drew, like other loyal 

parishes in the province 
of South Carolina, was in a 
flutter of pleasant anticipation 
on the afternoon of November 9, 
1753. Preparations were everywhere in 
hand for the celebration, on the morrow, 
by foot- and horse-races, fiddling con- 
tests, games, routs and feastings, of the 
birthday of His Majesty, George II, 
King of England and of the North 
American colonies. 

At Charlton Manor, in the lower edge 
of the parish, an added note of excite- 
ment lay in the fact that on the morrow, 
also, young Christopher, the only son of 
Squire Christopher Charlton, would at- 
tain his majority. 

All day a swarm of negro servants, 
under the direction of Mistress Elizabeth 
Charlton, had been busy hanging gar- 
lands of evergreen, goldenrod and au- 
tumn leaves upon the walls, waxing and 
polishing the floors of the great hall, deck- 
ing the dozen or more guest-chambers, 
and furbishing silver, brass and pewter, 
against Master Kit’s birthday ball, to 
which the whole countryside was bidden. 

A little before sunset Mistress Elizabeth 
—familiarly known as Betty—came out 
upon the white-pillared front piazza, and 
stood for a moment looking about her. 
The scene under her eyes was a goodly 
one. Charlton Manor lay on both sides 
of the Ashley River, a stretch for many 
miles of tobacco, indigo and rice fields— 
the last overspreading the marshes toward 
the seacoast. ‘The manor house, a stately 
building with wide galleries, dormered 
roofs and square chimneys, stood on 
slightly rising ground, which sloped 
gently down to the river. 

The girl could see, across the house 
yard with its embowering trees and vine- 
hung ‘summer-houses, the wide stream 
and the great deer park beyond it, flanked 
with apple and peach orchards. About 
the home landing at the foot of the slope 
danced a score of pinnaces, shallops and 
canoes, loading and reloading for the 
Well Wisher, a sturdy brigantine at 
anchor in midstream. 

A steady procession of negroes, bear- 
ing on their stalwart shoulders boxes of 
rice and tobacco and bales of indigo, 
passed from the warehouse hard by to the 
wharf. Their long-drawn, monotonous 
chant rose weirdly on the mellow air: 

“ Young marster’s gwine away, 
Gwine away! 
Gwine away to In-gle-lund! ”’ 

Betty hummed the refrain softly, but 
her thoughts were still journeying about 
the house within,—from guest-room to 
parlor, from cellar to pantry,—spreading 
coverlets, brushing harpsichord keys, 
measuring metheglin and cider, counting 
spoons, tankards and goblets. For although 
now barely eighteen, Betty had been these three 
years past the lady of Charlton Manor, the 
burden dropped on her young shoulders by her 
mother’s death being shared only by the ancient 
negro butler and her own ‘‘black mammy.’’ 

“*I wish I were ‘gwine away to In-gle-lund!’ 
Lucky Kit!’’ she sighed aloud, suddenly aban- 
doning her housewifely calculations. 

Then, with one longing look at the Well 
Wisher rocking idly on the river, she caught 
up a basket and ran lightly down the steps—a 
lithe, graceful figure in blue stuff skirts, laced 
bodice and wide hat. She turned the corner of 
the piazza, a small, woolly-headed handmaiden 
trotting at her heels, and entered an alleyway 
of quince-trees, spicy with the perfume of ripen- 
ing fruit. The garden beyond was gay with 
asters and marigolds; the prim walks, bordered 
with sweet herbs, were overarched with late- 
blooming honeysuckle vines. 

As she stooped to set her garden shears to 
the first flower stem a hand plucked at her 
sleeve. She rose quickly. 

*‘Why, Vulcan!’’ she cried. 
want??? 

The intruder, a ten-year-old boy, preternatu- 
rally black and solemn, hung his head as he 
replied, ‘‘Hit’s mammy agin, li’l’ miss. She 
tuk bad wid fever.’’ 

“Oh!’’? Betty dismissed her handmaid and 
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ORAWN BY 
CHARLES M. 
RELYEA. 
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“YOU ARE A GOOD CHILD, ELIZABETH.” 


walked swiftly to the quarters. The road was | sunrise to buy myself and my boy. 
familiar enough to her feet. It was the duty | a long time, but I will not die until I can die a 
of every mistress of a plantation to look person- | free woman. A princess should not be a slave, 
ally after sick slaves, to pass daily from cabin | little mistress. But I, the Princess Matsoo-la, 
to cabin, carrying medicines, unguents and| have been a slave for ten years. 
brews, oftentimes to take upon herself literally | know!’’ 
the offices of both surgeon and nurse. Yes, Elizabeth knew. 
The girl’s pretty face grew sober as she stepped | it were yesterday how she stood that long-gone 
into the whitewashed cabin—one of a neat, oak-| day and watched a score of African negroes 
shaded row—and approached the bed whereon | stagger across the gangplank of the slave-ship, 
Vulcan’s mother lay stretched, with closed eyes | to file up the slope like a herd of bewildered 
and tossing arms. cattle. Most of them were stunted savages, 
**Juno?’’ she queried, gently. with low brows and vacant eyes. But one—a 
The woman, tall and majestic-looking, sat} woman of thirty, with a baby on her arm—was 
up, her ebon face lighting with pleasure. tall and graceful as a young pine; her coal- 
**Li’l’ miss!’’? she breathed, in an ecstasy. black face was proud and eager above her coarse 
Then a torrent of words poured from her | white frock. 
parched lips. Betty, listening intelligently, ‘*Matsoo-la, the princess!’’ had laughed the 
put the uncouth jargon into English to herself. | slave merchant, as she passed. 
‘* Little mistress,’’ said Juno, ‘‘I want to buy| ‘‘She shall be called Juno,’’ the squire had 
my freedom. Old marster is a good marster. | said. 
He takes care of his black people. They do| Oh, yes, Betty 
not mind being slaves, those others. What} swelled as she laid her 
were they but slaves in Africa? Some of them | burning brow. 
were even my own slaves! But I am not like! ‘‘From sunrise to sunset for old marster, and 
them. Ihave not the heart ofaslave. . . Ihave | from sunset to sunrise for my freedom!’’ mut- 
a good home. I have never felt the lash on my | tered the sick woman. ‘‘Little mistress, let 
back. But I am proud. I wish to be free| me buy my freedom!’’ Tears rolled down her 
once more before I die. I am not afraid to| black cheeks. 
work. I will work from sunrise to sunset for| Betty’s own eyes overflowed as she went back 
old marster; and I will work from sunset to|to the great house. There the state coach, 








remembered, and her heart 
white hand on the 
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It will take | 


You | 


She remembered as if | 


drawn by four gray horses, with 
Cato on the box, waited at the 
front piazza. The squire, bound 
for a rout at a neighboring plan- 
tation, had his foot already on 
the carriage step.. He greeted 
his pretty daughter affection- 
ately. 

**And mind, Betty,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘you are to keep these 
roses fresh for Kit’s ball.’’ He tapped 
her cheek with a gay forefinger and 
turned to go, 

**Papa,’’ 
ruffles, ‘‘wait, 
speak to you.’’ 

**Well, minx, what bauble is it? 
Brooch? Bracelet? Belt-buckle —’’ 

‘*Papa,’’ she broke in,desperately, *‘I 
—I—Juno wants to buy her freedom —’’ 

**Elizabeth!’’ Ah, now Betty knew 
the squire was angry! ‘‘I have already 
forbidden you to speak to me of Juno. 
Attend you to your own affairs, girl, 
and I will attend to mine.’’ He stepped 
into the coach, and was driven rapidly 
away. 

**O dear!’’ sobbed Mistress Elizabeth, 
feeling very unlike the lady of a manor. 
But her tears were checked by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Hugh Posthlewaite, her 
brother’s tutor. 

**Mistress Elizabeth,’’ the rotund old 
gentleman began with courtly delibera- 
tion, ‘‘Master Christopher hath broken 
his arm and desires your presence —’’ 
But Betty was half-way up the stair. 

**?*Tis a trifle and the bones are set,’’ 
said Kit, a fine, manly-looking lad, who 
was lying on a couch in his own room, 
his arm in a sling. ‘*’T was not the 
fault of Juniper Third. I deserved the 
tumble I got for being off my guard 
when he shied. Don’t go a-crying, sis. 
I shall be able to drink the royal health 
—and my own—to-morrow night, and 
shall step the minuet without tripping, 
never fear! But, O Betty,’’ he dropped 
his bantering tone and groaned, “‘ ’tis 
my bridle arm, and—and knocks Juniper 
out of the race!’’ 

“*Kit!’’ ejaculated Betty, horrified. 

‘‘My father has not heard—as yet. 
You know how his heart is set on 
Juniper Third winning the cup!’’ 

‘I know. Is there no one —’’ 

**Not a soul in St. Andrew’s parish 
could ride Juniper—except Francis 
Marion —”’ 

**The plowboy!’’ sniffed Mr. Posthle- 
waite, 

**Plowboy or no,’’ cried Kit, in great 
heat, *‘Francis Marion is the finest gen- 
tleman I know, after my father—saving 
your presence, Mr. Posthlewaite.’’ 

The tutor affected not to hear. 

‘But Francis hath entered his own 
thoroughbred mare Cherokee for the 
race,’’ concluded the lad, and lapsed 
into brooding silence, 

“Gwine away to In-gle-lund.” 

The refrain came floating in at the 
open window, from the torchlit landing, where 
the negroes still sang at their labor. 

**Cup or no cup, you will be sailing for Eng- 
| land on the Well Wisher next week. Lucky 
Kit!’? and Betty sighed, for England, that 
unseen, far-away, wonderful home of her 
father’s people, was the goal of her sleeping 
and waking dreams. 


she clutched at his lace 
please! I—I want to 








The St. Andrew’s race-course, half a dozen 
miles from Charlton Manor, presented an ani- 
mated spectacle the next afternoon. The well- 
| trampled space within the track had been 
| the scene during the morning of many and 
| diverse contests, for the royal birthday had 
brought together wrestlers, boxers, runners, fid- 
| dlers, dancers and ballad-singers from all over 
the parish. 

Now, the prizes having been distributed, the 
huge crowd swarmed from the eating-booths to 
the inner edge of the track, to see the gentle- 
man’s race, 

A pang darted through Kit Charlton’s heart 
as he saw the horses coming up from the sheds. 
Suddenly he uttered an exclamation. His keen 
eye had detected among them the graceful, up- 
thrown head of Juniper Third. His own body- 
servant, Jerry, was leading the beautiful, silken- 
| coated bay—the grandson of that famous racer 
| Juniper, imported in 1725 from England. The 
| squire had also seen. He sprang up, roaring, 
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‘‘What do you mean, you black rascal! 
that horse home instantly, or I’1l —’’ 

‘*Stay where you are, Jerry!’’? The inter- 
ruption came from no less a person than Mis- 
tress Elizabeth Charlton, who had stepped forth 
from a bevy of young women near. 

She wore the trim riding-dress and the cap 
and cock’s feather in which she was wont to 
scour the country on her own gray filly, Pixie. 
‘If you please, Squire Charlton,’’ she con- 
tinued, demurely, lifting a rosy face to the aston- 
ished judges, ‘‘I am going to ride Juniper 
Third.”’ 

Kit started forward; the squire stared down 
at his daughter with a frown, which changed 
presently toa broad grin. He slapped his knee 
with a delighted hand. ‘‘The girl can do it! 
Bring in Juniper Third for the cup, Betty, 
and you shall have anything you ask for.’’ 

There were six entries for the race—four of 
the gentleman riders boasting the bluest blood 
of the province in their 
veins. But whose blood was 
bluer than Betty’s own? 
When the weighing and sad- 
dling and mounting were 
accomplished, and the horses 
were fidgeting and bolting 
under the starter’s eye, the 
fifth rider drew his horse, a 
dainty, slender-limbed black 
mare, alongside Juniper 
Third. 

‘*A fair field and no favor, 
Mr. Marion!’’ Betty cried, 
gaily. 

For the fifth rider was that 
Francis Marion of whom Mr. 
Posthlewaite had spoken so 
contemptuously. The man 
to be one day so famous in 
the Indian and Revolution- 
ary wars of his country—the 
‘‘Swamp Fox’’ of future his- 
tory—was at this time just 
turned twenty-one. He was short of stature, 
but sinewy and graceful. His rather delicate 
face, with its open brow, sensitive mouth and 
deep, luminous eyes was of a winsomeness which 
has passed into a proverb in the place where 
the plowboy—‘‘perfect ideal of a true knight 
and Christian gentleman’’—was born. 

‘*Have a care, Mistress Elizabeth,’’ he urged. 
**Juniper has a wayward temper.’’ 

‘‘Don’t ride, Betty!’’ implored Kit, pressing 
to the edge of the track. 

Betty’s answer to both was a firmer grasp on 
her bridle-rein, for at that moment the signal 
was given. 

Squire Charlton stood up, wondering what 
madness had possessed him to permit a thing 
so beyond reason, and praying that Betty might 
come to no harm. Kit, mounted on a shed, 
followed with sparkling eyes the cap and feather 
whirling round the track. 

He saw Juniper draw ahead of all compet- 
itors except Marion’s Cherokee. He cheered 
lustily. But all at once he gasped. The white- 
washed post at the three-quarter turn, where 
Juniper had shied the day before! If he should 
shy again! In an inward flash he saw Betty 
trampled under beating hoofs, mangled and 
bleeding! 

But the terror had not caught him only. 


Take 
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Bh ve:s in hand, Master Dunton , 
BB) vasa abruptly in his task of pro- 
nouncing the words, and for a 
moment glared along the row of boys and 


pelt . . 
(pee! ee) By ee . 





GEN. FRANCIS MARION. 














Francis Marion, leading the race by a full 
length, his horse unbreathed and light as thistle- 
down under him, had seen the post, staring 
white, a few paces ahead. 

Quicker than thought he dropped back and 
seized Betty’s bridle just as the flying animal 
she rode stiffened himself, snorting, for a side- 
wise spring. Juniper was steadied under his 
powerful grasp, then, released, leaped on reas- 
sured. Betty, gazing straight ahead, remained 
unconscious alike of danger and of steadying 
hand. 

Thus, say the old Carolina-chronicles, Francis 
Marion saved a life and lost a race. For a 
moment later the slender nose of Juniper Third 
shot under the rope, neck and shoulders ahead 
of Cherokee. 

A wild burst of applause greeted the winner 
of the race as she flew on, then turned and drew 
bridle in front of the judges’ stand. 

The squire, relieved of self-reproach, shouted 
his throat hoarse in triumph, 
and when Betty, dropping 
from the saddle, stood 
courtesying saucily before 
him he took the parish to 
witness that the girl should 
have anything she wanted, 
short of Charlton Manor 
itself! 

**You will choose to-night 
after the royal health,’’ he 
said, looking fondly down at 
her. 

“‘T make no doubt ’twill 
be England you will choose,” 
said Marion. 

‘*England ? Yes, oh, yes!’’ 
she cried. 

“*T feared Juniper might 
shy where I got my tum- 
ble,’’ observed Kit, quaking 
still with past terror. 

‘“‘Why, no!’’ Betty re- 
turned, confidently, not 
knowing until long afterward why Juniper did 
not shy. 

England! She felt through the hours that 
followed as if she were floating in air. She 
went about the great house installing guests in 
their chambers, as became the lady of the 
manor, conferring with the butler, casting a 
careful eye on the maids, her feet moving and 
her heart beating to the rhythm of England! 
England! 

Free at last, and in her own room, she leaned 
back among the cushions of a window-seat and 
gave a free flight to her dreams. 

‘**T shall see London Bridge,’’? she murmured, 
‘‘and St. Paul’s and Windsor Castle and the 
king. I shall be presented at court by my lady 
aunt. I shall —’’ 

She stopped short, sitting up. A thought 
had intruded itself upon her, insistent and 
unwelcome. She tried to put it away from her, 
but it stayed; and presently it began to wrestle 
with her dreams. 

Curiously enough, with the thought came, as 
it were, an echo of Francis Marion’s voice say- 
ing, as he had said to her one day five years 
before, when he had declined the squire’s per- 
emptory invitation to live at Charlton Manor 
and share Kit’s studies and pleasures, and 
had gone back to his father’s little farm, 








-AN OLD-TIME PUNISHMENT: 





‘*There are things which are better than the | 


things we want most, Betty.’’ 

The state dinner over that night, the guests 
assembled in the great hall. Here was a bril- 
liant throng—county magnates, city dignitaries, 
for many of these had driven over from Charles- 
ton, stately dames, powdered gallants and gay 
spinsters. The immense hall was lighted by 
innumerable candles made from the wax berry. 
At one end of the room the squire was seated 
in an armchair in semiroyal state. He held 
aloft the great Charlton drinking-horn handed 
down from a remote ancestor. Serving-men, 
passing in and out among the guests with 
tankard and decanter, had charged all goblets. 

The squire rose, and in a loud voice gave 
‘*His Majesty, the King,’’? which was drunk 
in a respectful silence. ‘*The health of His 
Excellency, the Governor of South Carolina,’’ 
proceeded the squire, loyally. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said Colonel Lud- 
well of the Royal Dragoons, ‘‘I give you the 
health of Master Christopher Charlton, born by 
good luck on the forty-ninth anniversary of his 
blessed majesty.’’ 

Thereupon there was a rousing cheer for 
Kit, very brave and handsome in his silk coat, 
flowered waistcoat, powder, ribbons and lace, 

The squire reseated himself, and beckoned 
with his hand to Betty, who stood at the lower 
end of the hall, surrounded by an eager circle. 

Her blue eyes were shi- 
ning, but her mouth quivered 











head went up proudly, like to the squire’s 
own. 

‘*Well?’’ said the squire. The guests pressed 
forward, curious to hear. 

*‘T will have,’’ said Betty, ‘‘the freedom of 
the slave woman, Juno.’’ 

Absolute silence reigned in the great hall. 
The girl, from under her long lashes, stole a 
glance around. On the faces of most of those 
present she read surprise or incredulity ; some 
expressed amusement, two or three indulgent 
contempt. Kit’s frightened eyes were fastened 
on his father’s face. But one pair of luminous 
eyes, from an obscure corner, shone approval 
and strengthened her courage. 

As for the squire, his face had gone from 
crimson to purple; his lips tightened as if to 
keep back the rage that surged up, demanding 
speech. But his brow gradually cleared, his 
eyes softened; he turned to Mr. Posthlewaite, 
who stood near, and said in a loud tone: 

**You will see that notice is given at once to 
the governor and council of my intention to 
manumit my slave woman called Juno —’”’ 

**O father!’’ cried Betty. 

** And her son, known as Vulcan.’’ 

Betty sank involuntarily on her knees, Her 
father lifted her gently. ‘‘You are a good 
child, Elizabeth,’’ he said, solemnly, laying 
his hand on her head. 

There was a great clapping of hands, pro- 
voked more, it must be confessed, by the girl’s 
wonderful beauty as she 
turned, than by her act of 





as she stepped forward and 
bent low before her father, 
the others dropping back. 
She opened her lips to speak, 
but the squire forestalled 
her. 

**No need to ask, my little 
jockey,’’ he laughed. ‘‘I 
know right well what ’tis 
you long for.’? 

He took a folded paper 
from his breast pocket and 
handed it to her. 

She unfolded the official- 
looking document mechani- 
eally. It was, as she 
expected, a playfully worded 

Leave of Absence for Mis- 


tress Elizabeth Charlton for 
One Year from Charlton 





self-sacrifice. 

The fiddlers were tuning 
for the minuet; the young 
squire had already led out 
that famous beauty, Mis- 
tress Septima Ludwell; and 
Mistress Elizabeth was 
immediately besieged with 
invitations for the opening 
dance. Mistress Elizabeth, 
however, walked, smiling, 
away from the clamorous 
aspirants to where a certain 
plowboy was standing. 

‘**The minuet, I believe, is 
Mr. Marion’s,’’ she said, 
adding in a low tone, 
“though he hath not asked 
for it.’? 

Marion’s dress, less glitter- 





Manor; said Year to be spent 
in England. In Token of the 
Winning of a Cup by Riding 
Juniper Third. And for faithful service on said 
Manor. (Signed) Christopher Charlton. 

N. B.—To sail in ye Well Wisher. 

The girl’s eyes filled as she read, her lips 
trembled, the color forsook her cheek. 

‘*Your honor,’’ she said, refolding the paper, 
‘if I might choose —’’ 

‘*What!’’ interrupted the squire, vexed and 
amazed. ‘‘D’ye mean to say —’’ 

“If I might choose,’”’ repeated Betty, in a 
steady voice. 

The squire reached out for the paper, and 
tore it into bits. ‘‘Ye can choose, of course,’’ 
he said, deeply affronted, ‘‘for my word is 
passed. But you must understand,’’ he added, 
sternly, ‘‘that whatever you choose, you get 
that and that only.’’ 

“*I know, your honor,’’ said Betty, and her 
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girls who were ‘‘toeing the line’’ on the 
floor of a country schoolhouse one afternoon 
some sixty years ago. 

Then he spoke in a tone of deep displeasure: 
‘*This is a pretty piece of work! Not half the 
words put out yet, and everybody has missed, 
except Georgie Dole, and he the youngest of 
all! I won’t hear such a lesson! Go back 
to your seats and take your spelling-books! 
I’m going to give you fifteen minutes to study. 
It will be the first time to-day for some of you. 
Then I will call the class again, and the very 
first one that makes a mistake shall be pun- 
ished !’’ 

The exact form of the threatened punishment 
was not specified ; but that was not at all neces- 
sary. Everybody knew. Punishment at that 
time and place did not mean copying verses, 
or loss of recess, or being kept after school, or 
even marks—except such as might be left tem- 
porarily on some smarting palm by the heavy 
ruler that lay on the master’s desk. 

Master Dunton was a teacher of no little local 
fame. It was well understood that he was ‘‘a 
master hand’’ at figures, could set a copy almost 
as plain as print, knew all the rules of grammar 
by heart, although he was not unduly hampered 
by them in conversation, and could parse any- 
thing in Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man,’’ or in ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost.’? 

Perhaps his greatest lack, educationally speak- 
ing, was in spelling. But as the spelling in 
schools of that day was oral, and as he could al- 
ways have the book before him when hearing the 
lessons, his weakness in that respect was hardly 
worth considering. 

His special claim to distinction, however, 
came from his ‘‘government.’? There was no 
school in all the country round too hard for 
him to ‘‘keep it out’?; no boy, however bad 


or big, that dared to dispute 
his authority. 

At the appointed time the 
first class in spelling was again 
called, and its members came 
straggling forward, elbowing one another into 
place. The long row, as finally arranged, was 
graduated according to achievement, rather than 
height. At the head was stationed Georgie 
Dole, the minister’s ten-year-old son, who 
seldom missed and never misbehaved, while 
at the foot towered Joseph Niles, a brawny 
youth who generally missed, and who by his 
conduct doubtless deserved the frequent chastise- 
ments that fell to his lot. 

It was evident that the allotted fifteen minutes 
had been well spent, and the first two jour- 
neys of the spelling-lesson down the line passed 
without accident. 

All the words that had been put out before 
had now been taken care of, but there remained 
the as yet untried portion of the lesson. 

**Victuals!’’ shouted the master, turning to 
Georgie at the head of the class. 

But instead of piping back the prompt reply 
expected, Georgie hesitated, blushed, and rolled 
his big blue eyes round wildly, as if he had 
been taken by surprise. 

**V ictuals,’’ repeated the master, glancing at 
the book, and wondering at the delay. 

Then Georgie, after apparently searching his 
memory, ventured cautiously, ‘‘ V -i-c-t-u-a-l-s, 
victuals. ’’ 

*‘Wrong!’’? cried the master, in a tone of 
dismay. Then, forgetting in his astonishment 
to pass the word to the next, he asked sorrow- 
| fully, ‘‘Why, Georgie, how came you to make 
| such a mistake 2”? 
| “If you please, sir,’? faltered Georgie, ‘‘I 
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ing than some, was yet 
well-chosen and becoming, 
and the pair, taking their places, made not an 
ill match for Kit and his partner. 

**So, Mistress Elizabeth,’’ said Marion, in 
one of the pauses of the stately minuet, ‘‘you 
have lost England!’’ 

**T have Juno’s freedom,’’ Betty returned. 

**But dearly bought!’’ he suggested, when, 
after a turn, they paused again. 

‘*Nay, Master Francis!’’ She courtesied to the 
music. ‘*‘Look at me well, Master Francis! 
You see before you the happiest girl in the 
Carolinas. ’? 

**And I, Mistress Elizabeth,’? he bent his 
powdered head to a slow, soft strain of the 
dance, ‘‘I,’’—he blushed and trembled, he who 
later trembled before neither Indian nor Redcoat, 
but his voice was steady,—‘‘I am the proudest 
man in his majesty’s colonies !’’ 
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dictionary, and at last he announced, rather 
* pomponsiy, **Here it is; ‘v-i-t-a-l-s, victuals 

ne parts essential to life.’ Nothing could 
a pe than that.’’ 








didn’t see that word in the 
spelling-book.’’ 

**Didn’t see it!’’ roared 
Master Dunton, his mood 
changing at once. ‘‘Wasn’t 
it right there before your eyes—second word, 
third column? What do you mean by such a 
prevarication as that??? 

Just then a knock at the door diverted the 
strained attention-of the school, and Mr. Dole, 
the minister, who was also school committee- 
man, was ushered into the room. He at once 
discovered that his son was in trouble; for 
Georgie, although he was a brave little fellow 
and did not fear a whipping, had completely 
broken down at the sound of that word ‘‘pre- 
varication.’? 

Answering the minister’s look of inquiry, 
Master Dunton explained the situation. 

‘*Ah, yes, missed on ‘victuals,’ you say,’’ said 
Mr. Dole, glancing over the master’s shoulder 
at the book. ‘‘How did he spell it?’’ 

**'Tell your father how you spelled it, 
Georgie,’’ said Mr. Dunton. 

**V -i-c-t-u-a-l-s!’’ sobbed the boy. 

**TIndeed ; and how should it be spelled, Mr. 
Dunton ?”? 

‘‘Why, v-i-t-a-l-s!’’ answered the master, in 
atone of surprise. ‘There it is in the speller,’’ 
he added, offering the book. 

‘‘Suppose you look up the word in your 
dictionary,’’ suggested Mr. Dole, quietly, point- 
ing to a small and seldom-used book that lay 
upon the desk. 


Master Dunton was puzzled. Could it be 


that the minister, learned man though he was, 
presumed to cast a doubt upon the spelling- 
book ? 

But he began to turn over the pages of the 





** Now will you look it up the way Georgie 
spelled it??? asked Mr. Dole, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

The master’s face fell, and he renewed his 
search, with a secret fear at his heart. 

This time there was no note of triumph in his 
voice as he spelled out, ‘*V-i-c-t-u-a-l-s—food 
for human beings.’’ 

Then he turned again to the other word, stared 
at it a moment, shut the book, and pronounce 
his verdict: 

‘*Georgie is right, and I have made a stupid, 
inexeusable mistake. ’’ 

‘**The best of us are liable to mistake,’’ said 
the minister, reassuringly. 

Master Dunton made no reply, but walking 
deliberately to the desk, he took up the birch 
ruler, 

** Joseph Niles,’’ he said, solemnly, “‘ 
step this way ?’’ 

‘*T wa’n’t doin’ anythin’ !’’ protested Joseph. 

‘*No, I am the one to be punished this time, 
and I must callon you, as the oldest and largest 
scholar, to attend to it,’’ and the teacher handed 
the ruler to the unwilling Joseph. 

“I don’t want to do it, Mr. Dunton,”’’ said 
Joseph, with a look of grief such as he had 
never shown when called upon to take the 
subordinate part in the performance. 

“I do not like to punish, either,’’ said the 
master, ‘‘but what of that? It is often mi) 
duty. Now I must be punished for my gocd 
and the good of the school. What did I say 
would happen to the first one who should mike 
a mistake? Would you have my promise broken ? 
I cannot carry it out myself, but you must help 
me.’? So saying, he held out his palm, and 
Joseph, not knowing how to refuse, let the ruler 
fall lightly upon it. 

‘That is not the way that I have taught 
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you,’’ said the master, smiling grimly. ‘‘Lay | you, Joseph. And now we will proceed with 


on, Joseph!’? 
urged, warmed to his work, and finally did full 
justice to his training. 

‘*Perhaps that will do,’’ said Mr. Dunton, 


And the stalwart youth, thus | the lesson.’’ 


He looked round for the minister, 
but that worthy man had slipped out of the 
door, perhaps in deference to the teacher’s 
feelings. But that was hardly necessary. 


at last, withdrawing his afflicted hand and | Master Dunton was conscious of no loss of 


rubbing it gently with the other. 


**I thank j dignity as he resumed his autocratic sway. 
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the Congo 
River was dis- 


covered eight years be- 
fore Columbus crossed 
the Atlantic, yet up to 
our centennial year not 
only its source, but the 
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barring all freedom of 
trade and granting mon- 
opolies, which the stip- 
ulations of the Berlin 
Congress specifically 
forbade. 





regions through which 
it flows were unknown. 

In September, 1876, Leopold II, the King | 
of the Belgians, called together a company of | 
African travellers, geographers and philanthro- | 
pists, and formed the International African 
Association. ‘Two years earlier Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley had plunged into the Dark Continent | 
from Zanzibar on the east; but it was not until 
1877 that he emerged from Boma, on the west, 
having erased from the map of Central Africa 
the word ‘‘unknown.’’ His explorations added 
impetus to Leopold’s movement. At a later 
day Stanley, representing the association, re- 
turned to the Congo, and obtained from the 
native chiefs concessions and jurisdiction | 
throughout a large portion of the basin of the | 
Congo. 

Representations were made to the United) 
States that this association, with humane and | 
benevolent purposes, had actually established | 
a government on the Congo, and our Senate, | 
on April 22, 1884, was induced to ‘recognize 
the flag of the International Association as the 
flag of a friendly government.’’ 

Ours was the first power to recognize the 
Congo government, and this action proved 
largely instrumental in nullifying the English- 
Portuguese treaty, according to which Portugal 
was to have sovereignty over the Congo basin, 
because of the discovery of that river by a 
Portuguese, Diego Cam. | 

The next year, in response to Leopold’s invi- 
tation, representatives of fourteen powers of 
the world met at Berlin, and Leopold was 
appointed sovereign of the Congo government. | 

The watehword of the Berlin Congress was | 
freedom—freedom of trade to the entire world, 
freedom for religious instruction, but above 
all, freedom from slavery. The King of the | 
Belgians said that he would break up the Arab 
slave-trade, and thus respond to Livingstone’s 
long-unheeded appeal that the ‘‘open sore of 
the world might be healed.’’ 








The King’s Promise. 


HE powers were enthusiastic over King | 
| Leopold’s enterprise, because he de- 
clared his purpose to be purely philan- 
thropic. He definitely avowed, ‘Our only | 
program, I am anxious to repeat, is the work 
of moral and material regeneration.’’ 
He must receive credit for breaking up the | 
Arab slave-trade. This was done in 1894, | 
when his soldiers, under Baron Dhanis, cap- 


MATADI, ON THE CONGO. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. are farmers as well as 
merchants. In the plan- 
tation at Bikoro there are about six hundred 
acres under cultivation; there are one hundred 
and forty thousand coffee-trees; there are one 
hundred and seventy thousand coco-trees ; there 
are eight hundred thousand rubber creepers and 
trees. There is no beast of burden of any kind, 
except the black man, and he has no machinery 


|or tools except shovels and hoes; so it requires 


four hundred workmen to cultivate that planta- 
tion. All of them are impressed into service, 
and here the hardships and even cruelties to the 
natives begin. 

Leopold defends forced labor on the ground 
that it is a tax. To meet this tax a defender 
of the state policy says, ‘‘On the average no 
more than forty hours a month are required.’’ 
That means five days of labor a month, or sixty 
days a year. Thus a full sixth of the time is 
required of the natives to pay taxes, which go 
into the coffers of the king and the concession- 
ary companies. 

The Congo government is criticized not only 
because it has practically monopolized all trade, 
but more particularly because of the cruel 
exactions of forced labor and the 
means employed to enforce demands. 

‘*The native is driven to his task 
by a remorseless physical compul- 
sion.’? I quote from a man on the 
spot: ‘‘He [a state official] -began 
catching the people by foree. They 
fled to the forests for safety, but day 
after day the soldiers scoured the 
woods after men. They succeeded 
in catching about eighteen or twenty, 
and these I saw taken away under 
guard, tied about the neck with 
ropes. ’’ 

Again he writes: ‘‘ Upon boarding 
the train at Leopoldville, March 25th 
last, I found three truck-loads of 
slaves being sent down to Matadi 
under guard of soldiers. Upon being 
asked what they were doing so far 
from home, one of them replied that 
the state officer of Lusambo had sent 
their chief word to bring tribute. 
Upon going with a number of the 
villagers to the post, they told me 
they were seized, put on the river 
steamer and brought down to Leo- 
poldville, They had then been put 
on board the railway, and were going 
they knew not where. They seemed, 


The government and | 
concessionary companies | 





State is the heavy burden of taxation, which 
for each person is becoming heavier and heavier, 
because fewer are left to carry it. It was some 
time in 1896 that the people in this district were 
first taxed. Since then three-fourths of the 
people have been deported, fled, or died, yet 
the tax has not been reduced one iota to relieve 
a broken-spirited, diminished and dying people. 
Again in 1890 to 1895 goats exchanged hands 
for one hundred to one hundred and fifty rods: 
from 1896 to 1901 the price rose steadily to eight 
hundred rods; and now, in 1904, the price 
ranges from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
rods, yet notwithstanding the high price of goats 
and the decrease in population, the tax on 
goats and fish, which was doubled in 1897, has 
remained the same ever since. I think you will 
see from this that the burden of taxation has 
| become more than a dying people can bear.’’ 
There is one instance where a man had to 
| bay rations of fish for thirty brass rods each, 
and received from the state only one rod a ration. 
It may be asked, By what method do the state 
officials collect the levied tax? Delinquents 
| are imprisoned, beaten with the chicotte made 
| from the hide of hippopotamus, and even killed. 





Some Startling Testimony. 


ATIVES reported that once when they 
N failed to send in fowls, an armed expe- 


dition commanded by a white man 


caught and tied the natives to trees. The officer 


demanded twenty-five men for government serv- | 


ice, and also fined them fifty-five thousand brass 

rods, value five hundred and fifty dollars. 
There is great suffering connected with the 

imprisonment. 


the marks of the thongs used in tying them. 

Women are forced not only to furnish 
food, but also to do hard manual work, such 
as clearing the roads of grass and under- 
brush. I saw a company of women who 
were taxed two days’ labor every week. 
Two sentries stationed in their town saw to 
it that they regularly paid the tax—one hun- 
| dred and four days’ work annually. These 
| women received no pay whatever for their 
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AN OFFICER OF KING LEOPOLD AND A 
NATIVE SOLDIER. 


tured Raschid, the nephew of the great Arab/| naturally, in great anxiety, and asked me! work. It isa common practice to hold the women 


slave-raider, Tippu Tib. 

But slavery is not the only evil that has rested 
upon Africa. Civilization has inflicted one | 
other curse upon heathendom, The white | 
man’s liquors have degraded 
and debauched the people and 
depopulated vast sections of the 
black man’s land. Realizing 
this, Leopold has prohibited all 
sale of spirituous liquors to 
natives over the entire area of 
the Congo Free State, except a 
small section near the coast. 
The sale of spirits to whites has 
also been limited in quantity; 
absinth and other alcoholic 
liquors are absolutely prohibited. 

King Leopold has also vigor- 
ously advanced the material 
development of the country. A 
railroad has been constructed 
round the cataract region of the 
Congo, to carry to Matadi—the 
head of navigation for ocean 
steamers—the exports which the 
seventy-nine steamboats collect 
on the upper Congo. In recent 
years the exports have rapidly 
increased. In 1887 hardly thirty tons of rubber | 
were collected; now five thousand tons are 
exported annually. 

Leopold claims absolute independence and | 
sovereignty over the nearly one million square | 
miles of the Congo Free State. Ali the country, 
except a vast section eight hundred thousand 
acres in area, which he himself retains as | 
private domain, he has granted as concessions 
to trading companies. In each district only | 
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repeatedly if there was any food or water in 
the country to which they were going.’’ 

In this manner soldiers and workmen—tens 
of thousands of them—are forced into the state 
service. All these thousands must 
be provided with rations. The 
people in villages round about the 
plantations and state stations are 
again taxed by being compelled to 
bring in food. 

Mr. Roger Casement, the British 
consul to the Congo Free State, 
who by special instruction from 
his government investigated con- 
ditions on the Congo, states that 
he saw one little group of huts 
where there were only three able- 
bodied women to prepare the food, 
and that these people were forced 
to supply one hundred and eighty 
pounds of cooked food every week 
to the state workmen, and the only 
pay they received for that one 


was forty brass rods—the native 
currency. Each rod is worth one 
cent. 

Among the many instances he 
cites, only two more may be given. For a 
quantity of rubber worth ten dollars, which 
three men were forced to contribute as a tax 
every two weeks, they received in payment only 
forty-five cents. Gum copal is another product 
of the country. For one-fourth of a ton—the 
value in market seventy dollars—the natives 
were paid two dollars and thirty cents. 

I quote from an authoritative letter sent to the 
state official in charge of a certain district: ‘‘One 


THE KING. 


hundred and eighty pounds of food | 


the concessionary company of that district may | of the reasons for the sad and alarming diminu- 
buy produce of the natives, thus in reality | tion of one of the finest tribes of the Congo Free 


as hostages until the men comply with the 
exorbitant demands of the state officials. Mr. 
| Casement found two sentries of the Lu Lulanga 
| Company —one of the trading companies to 
which Leopold’s government granted conces- 
sions—guarding eleven native women, five of 
whom had infants. The chief sentry said that 
| he had caught them and was retaining them as 
| prisoners to compel their husbands to bring the 
| amount of rubber required of them, The sentry 
further explained that he was doing this by 
direction of his employers. 
| ‘*At nightfall,’’ reports Mr. Casement, ‘‘the 
| women were tied together, either neck to neck 
jor ankle to ankle, and in this posture I saw 
|them twice during the evening. They were 
then trying to huddle round a fire.’’ 

It was -hoped that King Leopold would sup- 
| press not only slavery, but also cannibalism; 





The prisoners are frequently | 
sick, and commonly bear on wrists and legs | 











taxes and 
discouraged, they have neither the time nor the 
inclination to keep up their houses and planta- 
tions. 

During a journey of six days far into the inte- 
rior I did not see one sheep or goat or hog, not 
even one fowl, not one hill of beans or potatoes 


quickly as despair. Burdened by 


—no, not even a bunch of bananas. The houses 
were ill-kept and falling to pieces. 

I said, ‘‘What is the matter? 
your plantations ?’” 

They replied, ‘‘What is the use? The soldiers 
take everything we raise.’’ And they pointed 
to the charred timbers, all that was left of scores 
of dwellings which had been burned by the 
soldiers, 

Everywhere there was a dispirited, broken- 
hearted, poverty-stricken people. A gloom of 
despair that foreshadowed sickness, death, and 
complete depopulation rested upon the people. 
This was almost worse than the direct atrocities, 
the horrible mutilations, the gruesome scenes of 
baskets full of hands, —being carried to the state 
official as evidence that those delinquent in 
paying taxes had been punished,—and the can- 
nibal orgies carried on by those in the service 
| of the state. Leopold’s administration, instead 
| of working ‘‘for the moral and material regen- 

|} eration’? of the people, seems to have brought 
about a ‘‘moral and material’’ degeneration. 

**Tt is only by force of overwhelming evidence 
that I have been brought to the conclusion that 
this is really done,’’ said Sir Charles W, Dilke. 
He found a stream of testimony so irrefutable 
and convincing as to compel belief that wrong, 
grievous wrong, prevailed. 

The German Colonial Society, having a mem- 
bership of thirty-two thousand, has expressed 
itself as convinced of the maladministration of 


Where are 
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CHRISTIANS 


Leopold’s government on the Congo. So con- 
clusive is the testimony, that not only has the 
British Parliament arraigned the Congo govern- 
ment, but ‘‘even in the Belgian House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution was strongly supported 
demanding inquiry into the administration of 
the Congo State, on the ground that the charges 
against it were established beyond disproof or 
contradiction. ’? 

Complaints to the local officials have availed 
little. One native, who told Mr. Casement of 
his ill treatment, when advised to report to the 
local officials, pointed to where he had been 
flogged with the chicotte, and said, ‘‘If I com- 
plained I should only get more of these.’? 
itt proven guilty of committing any of these 

atrocities, but too often the official is 
practically his own judge. Even when the 
judge sentences, the punishments seem hardly 
adequate. In one district, where sixteen peo- 
ple were killed, forty-eight goats and one 
hundred and twenty-eight fowls taken, com- 
plaint was made to higher officials, and eighteen 
thousand brass rods, worth one hundred and 
eighty dollars, were paid as compensation to 
the owners of the live stock looted, and to the 
relatives of those killed. Each man killed seems 


A Show of Punishment. 


HE state professes to punish any one 





but the testimony of eye-witnesses shows that 
he has not done so. The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
W. Dilke publicly said, ‘‘Even the best of the 
| officers in the employ of the Congo State have 


about the Congo district with cannibal forces, 
those forces were rationed on the bodies of the 
people whom they killed in war.’’ 


Why the Population Decreases. 


{Al a result of this state of affairs, there | 
is a rapid decrease in population. One 
Lt district with a population in 1890 of 
seven, thousand had only three thousand in 1900; 
and this in 1903 had decreased to one thousand. 
From scores of sections are reports showing | 
about the same rate of decrease. 
| The struggle of life under such heavy burdens 
| overcomes the people; ill-nourished and dis- | 
| heartened, they give up, and nothing kills go | 


to have been valued at about ten dollars. The 
official responsible for the raid had to pay 
the fine. ‘‘I could not learn what other form 


admitted that when they have been marching | of punishment, if any, was inflicted on the offi- 


cer, He remained in the government service, 
and finally went home at the expiration of his 
period of service.’’ 

Sometimes the black sentry is made the scape- 
goat. A black man under punishment confessed 
that more than one hundred women and children 
had died of starvation at his hands, but stated 
that their arrest was due to his superior’s 
orders, and the lack of food to give them was 
owing to his superior’s neglect. 

Appeal to the officials of the Congo govern- 
ment, even the highest, for redress and cessation 
of wrongs having proved practically futile, the 
Congo Reform Association of America and 
England thinks the powers who appointed 
Leopold as sovereign should investigate the 
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charges made against the state, and on their | 
| included granting larger land facilities to the 


findings take such action as is appropriate. 

To this end a memorial has been presented to 
Congress, and the State Department has been 
petitioned to intervene in the matter. In Feb- 
ruary, 1906, the Secretary of State declared that 
under the existing conditions of this govern- 
ment’s legal relations to the Congo Free State, 
the United States had neither opportunity nor 
power to investigate conditions there. The 
national government is, however, giving the 
closest attention to the situation. 

In July, 1904, the King of the Belgians 
appointed a commission of inquiry, composed 
of the advocate-general of the Brussels Appeal 
Court, the president of the Appeal Court at 
Boma, and a Swiss jurist of prominence. In 
November, 1905, the commission presented its 
report. 

As was expected from the source and compo- 
sition of the commission, this document was as 
favorable as possible to the existing government. 
The evils that had been proved beyond evasion 
were glossed over and the scattered material 
advantages brought by the white government 
enlarged upon. Yet the commission made rec- 


ommendations to which it seems as if Leopold 


THE OPINIONS OF “FLORRY BELL 


BAMFORD 


HE old covered wagon 


id went slowly on. Inside 
~ the wagon, behind 


‘*Florry Bell,’’ who held the 
reins, her uncle, Mr. Hart, lay 
on some hay; her aunt, usually 
known as ‘‘Ma’’ Hart, sat in a 
chair, and Florry’s cousins, Camilla and Vio- 
letta Hart, were seated in opposite corners. 

This was the Hart family’s annual pilgrim- 
age. Florry Bell as usual had spurred the 
Harts to it. The Harts had yielded to the 
inevitable, knowing that Florry Bell would talk 
until the journey was begun. The Harts were 
going to ‘‘ work in the fruit’’ at one of the numer- 
ous fruit-ranches somewhere in the distance. 

Florry Bell had come to live with the Harts 
several years before. As kindly as they were 
shiftless, they had received the orphan relative 
with genial welcome; and Florry Bell, being 
ambitious and stern of will, had come to rule 
them all with an iron rod. She knew that if 
she once got them started toward the fruit 
region they would earn something—not much, 
perhaps, but something—this summer. 

As, owing to Florry Bell’s persistence, they 
had worked at various places, the ranches ahead 
were familiar, and they were now discussing 
which one of these farms should be their goal. 

‘Don’t stop at Cutter’s ranch,’’ said Mr. 
Hart, drowsily, from his nest of hay. ‘‘Cutter 
just naturally works a man too hard!’’ 

Mrs. Hart gave a murmur of assent. 

‘‘Nor don’t stop at Ketchum’s ranch, for 
that’s too far from town for the baker wagons 
to come,’’ added Mrs. Hart, recalling past 
outdoor cooking perplexities. 

‘And don’t go to Swan’s ranch, for they’re 
too particular about gettin’ up early,’’ sug- 
gested Camilla. 

Florry Bell gave an exasperated slap of the 
reins, and spoke sternly from the front seat 
without turning to look at her inert relatives: 

‘I’m driving this wagon straight to the Leith 
ranch. There’s where things are right up an’ 
coming !’’ 

A united groan rose from the victims behind 
her. 

‘*Florry Bell,’’? expostulated her aunt, ‘‘you 
know that’s where we all near overworked one 
year!’’ 

Florry Bell continued imperturbable. She 
remembered that the Leith ranch was where 
they had earned most. 

‘*We ought to be glad if they take us there,’’ 
she said. The Hart reputation for industry 
was not the best. 

The Harts, aware of this, yielded. By six 
o’clock the next evening their wagon was on an 
open space upon the Leith ranch, near the tents 
of numerous workers, their horse was picketed, 
and Florry Bell was happy at having overcome 
in part the family inertia. Mr. Hart was to 
help the men pick fruit. The other Harts and 
Florry were to help cut it in the cutting-sheds. 

Florry Bell had assigned to each an object of 
ambition beyond earning the expenses of the 
outing. She expected Mr. Hart to earn enough 
to shingle the house at home and to buy him- 
self a new suit of clothes. She expected Camilla 
and Violetta to earn enough for the purchase of 
clothes. As for Ma Hart, Florry Bell wished 
her to buy from her earnings what she had 
signally failed to earn the summer before—a set 
of teeth for herself. 

But Ma Hart, installed as manager of the 
coffee-pot boiling outdoors beside the wagon, 
and unencumbered by household cares save 
those of having the meals ready from the 
baker’s wagon, preferred not to cut fruit for 
her teeth, but to sit on the seat of the wagon 
and read some stories she had brought. Ma 
Hart usually exhibited this tendency when on 
her travels, shunning the strenuous activity of 
the cutting-sheds as long as possible. 

But Florry Bell understood how to manage 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











could not well avoid giving attention. They 
natives, the limitation of native labor, the sup- 
pression of sentinel overseers, prohibiting the 
companies from imprisoning natives, and the 
limitation of military expeditions. 

Leopold appointed a commission of fifteen 
members to consider means for the practical 
adoption of the recommendations, and this body 
has recently made its report. That portion of 
the report which was indorsed by the king has 
been made public, and may be considered as 
the plan of reforms which Leopold intends to 
introduce. The proposed changes are generally 
regarded as offering but slight and dubious 
relief. The sentries may not carry breech- 
loading rifles, but the sentry system is otherwise 
undisturbed ; the land of each village is increased 
threefold in area, but its value is not assured ; 
no more than forty hours of labor each month 
are to be exacted, but a similar law enacted 
earlier proved ineffective; the number of courts 
is increased, but they are under the control of 
the governor-general. Such are instances of the 
small results achieved. The friends of the 
afflicted state are laboring without cessation for 
further and more searching reforms. 
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Ma Hart. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘if you 
won’t cut fruit, Ma Hart, I’m going 
to work to earn your teeth myself. I 
meant to earn myself some new 
clothes. I need them.’’ 

Ma Hart placidly kept on reading, 
and Florry Bell, knowing, despite the 
that she had entered a wedge into Ma 


calm, 
Hart’s conscience, as placidly betook herself to 


the cutting-sheds. There she elected to cut boxes 
of a certain kind of exas- 
peratingly small, slip- 
pery blue plum. The 
workers all avoided 
those plums. Therefore 
the pay was higher than 
for other, bigger fruit. 

For several days Ma 
Hart continued to read 
in the wagon. Artful 
Florry Bell worked furi- 
ously at the detested 
little plums, leaving her- 
self too tired to eat at 
noon, 

By the fourth day Ma 
Hart could stand it no 
longer. Florry Bell sat 
in real exhaustion, with- 
out touching a mouthful. 
Ma Hart looked at her 
guiltily. 

‘*Are you sure work- 
ing to earn me some 
teeth, honey?’’ asked 
Ma Hart, tenderly. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Florry 
Bell. ‘‘I calculate may- 
be I earned half a tooth 
this morning. ’’ 

Ma Hart groaned and 
climbed down from the 


wagon. 
‘*Well,’’ she said, 
repentantly, ‘‘if your 


heart’s so set on me 
having my teeth, I guess 
I’ll have to go earn them 
myself. I can’t have 
you workin’ for me like 
this, tirin’ yourself all 
out, when by good rights 
you ought to have your money for clothes.’’ 
Ma Hart went to enroll herself among the 
workers, and Florry Bell knew that diplomacy 
had won. 

In the cutting-sheds Mrs. Hart «established 
herself beside another woman, and cheerfully 
struck up an acquaintance, Ma Hart’s deliberate 
movements contrasting with the other woman’s 
swift cutting. 

All the camp soon knew that Ma Hart was 
working for her teeth. Watching Ma Hart’s 
leisurely industry and calculating whether she 
had earned a half, a quarter, an eighth ora 
sixteenth of a tooth each day secretly grew to 
be a frivolous diversion among some of the 
more active workers, who nevertheless liked 
her, even while they laughed. 

All went well for a week or so. Then one 
night Ma Hart cut her supper short, and went 
away through the dusk. 

“I’m going to tend to a little baby that’s sick 
in one of the tents,’”’? she said. ‘‘The baby’s 
ma’s just wore out, sittin’ up with her, an’ not 
knowin’ what to do, poor young thing!’’ 

Florry Bell frowned with impatient premoni- 
tion. She was provoked that a child should be 
ill. 
Ma Hart could not resist. 


| to-morrow if she sits up to-night with that 
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A sick child was always an appeal that | 
Nothing was too | 


hard, too tiresome, if Ma Hart might cuddle | 


the relieved little one at last on her motherly 
breast, the pain and danger gone. 
Florry Bell grew angry as the time passed 
and supper ended without Ma Hart’s return. 
*‘She won’t be fit to do any work at all 


| waste your time being too kind. 


child!’’ said Florry Bell. 

Suddenly through the dusk there came screams. 
Ma Hart came running back, calling, ‘‘Bring 
me that teakettle of hot water, quick! That 
baby’s got a spasm.’ 

Camilla and Florry Bell snatched at the tea- 
kettle and ran with it. 

Inside the tent a frightened, helpless young 
woman, hardly more than a girl, was sobbing 
and crying, ‘‘O my baby! My baby! My 
little baby girl!’’ 

‘*There, there, deary!’’ said Ma Hart, ten- 
derly. ‘‘Give her to me.’’ 

The tent-flap fell, and Florry Bell went back 
to the Hart wagon. But Ma Hart did not return 
either to the wagon or the cutting-sheds for 
several days. Night after night she was up, 
helping the stranger care for the baby. Finally 
the stranger took her child and went home. 

**T don’t know what I’d have done without 
you!’’ she said, gratefully, to Ma Hart in 
parting. ‘‘I don’t believe baby would have 
lived without you. You saved her for me!’’ 

She clung to Ma Hart with trembling lips. 

‘Oh, that’s all right!’’? said Ma Hart, with 
embarrassed geniality. She smiled and waved 
her apron as the stranger rode away. 

‘*Now I guess I’d better go earn my teeth,’’ 
said Ma Hart, remembering her responsibilities. 

But half an hour later Florry Bell found her 
asleep in the wagon, and had not the determi- 
nation to wake her, since Ma Hart had lost so 
much sleep lately. 

Ma Hart began work again the next day. 
But it seemed as if there were always some one 
falling ill, some one whom she felt she ought 
to help. She was often called on, and always 
responded cheerfully, carrying coffee to some 
sick person in a tent or cooking a meal. 

‘*They just impose on you!’’ scolded Florry 
Bell. ‘‘When did you ever do anything for 
anybody that paid you? You lose all your 
time, and then people just go away and forget 
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MA HART PLACIDLY KEPT ON READING. 


you ever did anything for them. You haven’t 
earned two teeth this week !’’ 

Ma Hart looked troubled. 

**T’ll earn them just as soon as I can, Florry 
Bell,’’ she promised. 

The next day a family was burned out, and 
lost all they had. A subscription was taken 
for them, as the family had a number of little 
children. To Florry Bell’s horror, Ma Hart 
gave adollar. Florry would not give anything, 
and severely condemned Ma Hart. 

It was the tendency of more than one Hart 
to help other people. Florry Bell, always aware 
of the danger and alert to prevent it, pounced 
on Camilla one day for helping a girl who had 
sprained her wrist. 

“You stop cutting fruit for her and go to 
work for yourself!’’ said Florry Bell, sternly, 
in Camilla’s ear. ‘‘What are you doing that 
for? She’ll get all the pay for that box.’’ 

**Six of us girls are going to take turns helping 
her, because she’s sprained her wrist and can’t 
cut fruit, and she cried and said she couldn’t | 
eam anything, and they needed the money so | 
at home,’’ apologized Camilla. 

‘*There’ll be plenty other folks that will help | 
her,’’ said Florry Bell, firmly. ‘*You can’t | 
afford it. You ought to be working for yourself. 
You can’t be one of the six. It never pays to| 
Look at the 
way your mother does things for folks, and folks 
never help your mother! I believe in being 
smart and looking out for yourself first !?? 

Camilla reluctantly obeyed. She was used 
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to obeying Florry Bell and looking up to her 
as ‘‘smarter.’’ Florry herself did not offer her 
help to the girl with the sprained wrist. 

About this time Mr. Hart fell from a tree and 
broke his arm, and was relegated to attending 
to the coffee-pot beside the Hart wagon, an 
office that pleased him. The Hart record at 
earning on this ranch seemed likely to be as 
poor as last year. But Florry Bell worked 
with great diligence, and amassed a considerable 
fortune. 

By the time the fruit-cutting season on the 
Leith ranch was over, despite her working, 
Ma Hart had not earned nearly enough for her 
teeth. How could she, and attend to the many 
calls on her sympathies ? 

Florry Bell was distinctly ruffled in spirit as 
she drove away from the ranch at the end of 
their stay. The Harts themselves felt unusually 
solemn, for the disapproval of Florry Bell was 
manifest. 

“I wish I could have earned those teeth, 
Florry Bell,’’? ventured Ma Hart, guiltily; but 
Florry Bell was cold. People who did not 
look after their own interests first had small 
pity from her. She felt proud of her own 
summer’s record and equally contemptuous of 
the Harts. 

But Ma Hart’s spirits were rising. 

‘‘T’ve had such a pleasant summer! I’ve 
made so many friends!’’ she burst out, jubi- 
lantly, at last. 

‘*What’s the use of having friends that hinder 
your earning?’’ inquired Florry Bell, sarcasti- 
cally. 

Then something in Ma Hart’s face suddenly 
stirred a query in Florry Bell’s usually well- 
regulated mind. Was it worth while to ‘‘earn 
friends’? ? Ma Hart’s happy face said it was, 
but the girl thought of the money in her own 
pocket and felt satisfied. She had not wasted 
any time this summer in the unprofitable busi- 
ness of friend-making. 

“T don’t care!’’ thought Florry Bell, defi- 
antly. ‘‘I’ve got some ambition !’’ 

In order to see more of the country, the Harts, 
on their way homeward, took a different route 
from that followed coming, and camped here 
and there leisurely. 

One afternoon, as Florry Bell drove the old 
wagon through the streets of a town where the 
Harts had never been before, a voice from a 
cottage hailed them. 

‘‘Why, Ma Hart!’’ cried the voice. 
Hart!’’ 

‘‘Why, it’s that woman with the little baby 
girl!’’? exclaimed Mrs. Hart. 

The Hart wagon stopped, and the grateful 
young mother who had spied them made them 
all stay for dinner with her. The baby girl 
was well and rosy now. 

“Did you earn your teeth?’’ asked the young 
mother, eagerly. 

‘Well, no,’’ regretfully admitted Ma Hart. 
“*T didn’t.’’ 

‘*T knew it!’’ cried the young woman. . ‘‘You 
were too busy helping everybody! Well, now, 
see here! My Uncle Lowell is a dentist right 
here in town, and he’s mighty fond of my baby 
girl. He comes here most every day to see 
her. And when I told Uncle Lowell how sick 
baby had been, and how you saved her life, 
taking care of her night after night, we being 
strangers, too, Uncle Lowell just up and said, 
‘Well, I wish I could see that Ma Hart! I’d 
make teeth for her free of charge for what she’s 
done for baby!’ And Uncle Lowell is a good 
dentist, too. After he said that, I tried to get 
word to you at the ranch, but you’d left there. 
And to think I’ve found you! Now if you’ll 
stay here a spell, Ma Hart, Uncle Lowell will 
make you those teeth free, I know he will!’’ 

The elastic arrangements of the Harts per- 
mitted this. Ma Hart stayed. The others 
journeyed homeward. 

‘*That’s one person that’s grateful to ma,’’ 
ventured Camilla, but Florry Bell did not 
answer. 

Some weeks later Ma Hart appeared to her 
admiring family with her smile revealing two 
rows of teeth. 

“*If you don’t look just as handsome as you 
used to when you were a girl!’’ said her hus- 
band, admiringly. 

Ma Hart smiled happily. She went out into 
the kitchen, where Florry Bell was. 

**T’ve had such a good time!’’ said Ma Hart, 
joyfully. ‘‘That woman’sa sure friend! Seems 
as though they couldn’t love me enough, just 
because I did that little bit for the baby. They 
were so good to me! And to think of all the 
other friends I’ve made this summer! It just 
makes me happy to remember them!’’ 

**T don’t believe I made any friends,’’ said 
Florry Bell. 

She tried to speak with her usual disdain, 
but there was a little quiver in her voice. During 
these weeks since Ma Hart had been away the 
| joy ful gratitude that had rung through that 
young mother’s voice when she discovered the 
| Hart wagon and cried out, ‘‘Why, Ma Hart! 
Ma Hart!’’ had thrilled through Florry Bell’s 
memory many a time. There were grateful 
_ people in the world, then. The love in that 
cry had been unmistakable. 

But no one that Florry Bell could remember 
| OW ed her any gratitude for her summer. Florry 
had thought of the burned-out family that she 
might have helped a little, and the girl with 
the sprained wrist, who had needed helping and 
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had had none from that swift cutter, Florry 
Bell. Shé remembered others she might have 
helped and had not. 

But Ma Hart had heard the little tremble 
in Florry Bell’s voice. She turned and put her 
arms round the girl. 

“I’m so selfish I don’t deserve to have any 
friends!’’ faltered Florry Bell. 


**No, you’re not, honey! No, you’re not!’’ 
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PF] HE savages had lain concealed for but | 
T a few minutes in the cedar thicket 
bordering the river when Eastman came 
at a trot along the bank of the stream. He had 
set off a little in advance of the canoe in which 
were William Stark and Stinson; and knowing 
that they would move rapidly with the swift 
current, he was making what haste he could at 
the outset. 

In his hurry he was taking no precautions, 
and hence ran headlong among the Indians. 
They rose up suddenly, and seized him with 
gleeful ‘‘Ho-hos!’’ before he had time to un- 
shoulder his gun. 

He cried out and struggled violently to break 
away. One of the Indians would have toma- 
hawked him had not John, whe-stood a few 
yards away, shouted, ‘‘Don’t be a fool, Ame!’’ 

Thereupon Eastman, who lacked the fortitude 
of his younger companion, burst into lamenta- 
tions—and, indeed, it was a hard fate to be 
taken captive on the way home. For captivity 
then meant slavery to the French in Canada, 
perhaps for years, or even for life. 

John Stark asked in a low tone if the canoe 
with his brother and Stinson had. gone down 
the river. 

‘*No,’’ said Eastman, despondently. 
right behind me.’’ 

He had hardly spoken when they heard the 
sound of the setting-poles with which William 
Stark and Stinson were guiding the canoe down 
the rapid, rock-obstructed current. Then Titi- 
gaw, holding John fast by one arm, ordered: 

**You call—say come here—no kill!’’ 

This meant that John should hail his friends 
in the canoe and order them to come ashore and 
surrender. 

John called out, but not as Titigaw had bid- 
den him. 

‘‘William,’’ he shouted, ‘‘the Indians have 
got me and Ame! You put for the other bank 
and take to the woods!’’ 

Titigaw’s knowledge of English was very 
imperfect, but he knew that his orders had been 
disobeyed. When he saw the canoe being headed 
for the other bank, he called to his men to 
shoot, and raised his gun. 

The canoe had now come down nearly oppo- 
site to where the Indians were hidden in the 
thicket. John Stark ventured his life in an 
effort to derange the aim of the Indians. He 
gave the chief, who was in the act of firing, 
a violent shove, which nearly tumbled him into 
the water. Then dashing forward, he struck 
up the guns of three of the others. In conse- 
quence of this unexpected movement, most of 
the shots went wild. 

The Indians turned in a rage, but John, 
eluding for a moment the blows which they 
aimed at him, succeeded in disturbing the aim 
of two others who were about to fire. Yet 
Stinson was shot dead, and a bullet pierced 
the paddle with which William Stark was turn- 
ing the canoe. Still William continued to ply 
the paddle, John shouting to him, ‘‘Go it, 
William! Goit! They’ ve fired all their guns!’’ 

And William did ‘‘go it’’ to such good pur- 
pose that he gained the other bank and escaped 
in the woods. He reached home ten days later, 
after suffering many hardships. 

But he had to leave the canoe behind him. 
It drifted down-stream with its valuable cargo 
of furs, and was drawn ashore by the Indians 
a few hundred yards below. 

For a few minutes the Indians were wholly 
occupied in getting possession of the canoe, 
but they were all greatly enraged against John, 
and when they came together again, one of 
them at once struck him over the head with a 
gun. The blow knocked him down. As he 
rose, another struck him, then another and still 
another, till six of them had thus vented their 
displeasure. 

With blood streaming from his head and face, 
John continued to struggle, and kept his eyes 
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| said Ma Hart, comfortingly. ‘* You make mis- 
takes, maybe, but you’re my own dear, smart 
girl that I’m proud of! You’ve been the 
smartest kind, the way you’ve worked and 
earned, this summer! People ain’t all alike, 
honey. Some earn money and some earn 
friends.’’ 

‘‘Next year I’m going to do both, ’”’ said Florry 
Bell, with new determination. 








waters. Thence they set off for Montreal, stop- 
ping occasionally to hunt and trap, and finally 
reached the St. Francis Indian village early in 
the month of June. 

A crowd of young Indians and.squaws turned 
out to greet, or rather to jeer, the captives; and 
the little boys cut at them with sticks and kicked 
their shins as they passed along. Tiring of 
these indignities, John Stark turned unex- 
pectedly, and seizing a couple of the small 
Indians, knocked their heads together in so 
lively a manner that the whole place immedi- 
ately resounded to their howls. 

**Let them go, John!’’? Eastman implored. 
“Think where we are 
and what may come of 
it!’? 

But the older Indians 
laughed heartily at the 
discomfiture of the 
youngsters. 

It was near evening, 
and the captives were 
soon conducted to a wig- 
wam, where they passed 
the first night. The next 
morning they were told 
that at noon they must 
run the gantlet. It was 
the custom of the tribe 
that all captives brought 
home to the village must 
pass through this ordeal. 
Eastman became much 
depressed. He feared 
that he would be beaten 
to death. 

Ten of the old men of 
the tribe at last came to 
prepare them for the 
ordeal. They brought 
two maple sticks, or 
poles, each about eight 
feet in length and not 
quite so thick as one’s 
wrist. To the end of one 
of these poles was affixed 
a stuffed beaver skin, and 
this one was given to 
Eastman, to carry as he 
ran down the open space 
between the two lines of 
Indians. According to 
custom, too, they taught 
him an Indian ditty to 
repeat. The prisoners 
had by this time learned 
a little of the Indian 
tongue, but they did not 
rightly comprehend the 
words which they were 
told to say. 

The verse which the 
old men bade Eastman to 
call out as he ran signi- 
fied, ‘‘I will thrash all 
your young braves!’’ 
They made him repeat it 
over and over, till he 
remembered it well. 

To the other pole, 
which they gave to John to carry, was attached | 
a fine large loon skin; and with many grunts of | 
Indian merriment, patting him on the back, | 
they taught him quite a different ditty, which, 
as he afterward learned, signified, ‘‘I will kiss 
the prettiest girls.’’ 

They bade him shout it at the top of his voice. 
The old men also quietly intimated to the cap- 
tives that if any of the young braves struck them 
too hard or tried to strike twice it was permis- 
sible to strike back with the poles. 

After being thus prepared for the ceremony, 
they were brought out of the wigwam, and saw 
that all the young Indian boys, and even some 
of the squaws, were standing in two lines, facing | 
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fixed resolutely on their faces. If he had 
turned or tried to run they would no doubt have 
killed him. One of them, indeed, drew his 
tomahawk to cleave his skull, but Titigaw said, 
‘*No kill.”” He wanted to save John for a 
burden-bearer. 

Soon the Indians loaded John and Eastman 
with heavy packs of the captured furs. Then 
began the long and weary tramp northward 
into captivity. Day after day they followed 
devious trails through the wilderness, known 
only to the Indians. They went first to an 


encampment on the Connecticut River, and the 
next day took their way to the upper Cods 


served as the main street of the village. There 
were nearly a hundred of them in each line, 
the two lines being about four yards apart. All 


were plentifully provided with long sticks, and | 


it was down the central space between the two 
lines that the captives were to run in turn. 

The old men who acted as judges brought 
the captives to the upper end of the lines. It 
was then decided by lot that Eastman should 
run first. Holding his pole with the beaver 
skin aloft in both hands, he set off at speed, 
shouting his ditty—amid the whoops and yells 
of the young Indians, whose sticks whistled 
mercilessly. They cut at him with might and 
main, feeling insulted perhaps by the words 
which he called out. 

The distance that he had to run was not more 
than a hundred yards; but he was tripped up 
so often and received so many hard blows that, 
on emerging at the lower end of the line, he 
| fell exhausted, bleeding, and blinded for the 
|time being. More than a fortnight passed 
| before he recovered from his injuries. 

It was now John’s turn. He had watched 
Eastman’s course, and had determined, instead 
of tamely bearing all blows, to assume the 
aggressive. Accordingly, when the word was 
given to run, he dashed in, swinging his pole 
round his head-and leaping high in the air, to 
avoid being tripped up. The loon skin went 
flying over the heads of the crowd, but the 
maple pole whizzed in the very faces of the 
Indians as John ran along. 








HE TOOK TREMEN- 
DOUS LEAPS, YELLING 
AT EVERY BOUND. 


Most of them jumped backward, and in the 
confusion missed their strokes at him. In fact, 
he took such tremendous leaps, yelling at every 
bound, that few were able to score him with 
their sticks. One young warrior who had 
missed his blow gave chase after him down the 
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Eastman and Stark were accordingly taken out 
to hoe corn along with fifteen old squaws. They 
gave the white youths two large, clumsy French 
hoes, and bade them attack the weeds, greatly 
| to John’s indignation. 

**T’ll hoe corn for my father at home, but not 
for Indians,’’ said he to Eastman. 

**But you will have to do it,’? Eastman 
replied, 

“You shall see how I’ll hoe!’’ exclaimed 
Stark: and he began to swing the hoe at a great 
rate, to the astonishment of the squaws. On 
he strode across the corn-field. Wherever he 
saw a tall weed he drew the dirt about it, letting 
it stand, but cut up every hill of corn that he 
came to. The squaws stood aghast. Then 
they chattered, and ran after him, expostula- 
ting. 

But away sped John across the field without 
paying the least attention to them, still hoeing 
weeds instead of corn. 

The squaws cried out in increasing excite- 
ment, and soon one set off to run into the village. 
John went on faster still. Never was such 
rapid work with a hoe seen in Canada before. 
He was still at it, making the young corn fly, 
when the squaws came back in haste, followed 
by the aged sachem and most of the old men 
of the village. 

“Stop, John, stop, or they will cleave your 
head for you!’’ Eastman cried out to him. 

But John now redoubled his efforts. He cast 
away his hunting-frock and his cap, for the 
perspiration was pouring off him. They could 
not safely come near him for the recklessness 
with which he struck out right and left, swinging 
the great hoe round his head like an ax. 

**Na-na!’’ the old chief called out. ‘*Na-na, 
paleface!’’ 
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open space, and struck him twice from behind ; 
but on emerging at the farther end, Stark turned | 


| suddenly upon his pursuer, and dealt him so 
tremendous a blow with the pole that, to use his 
own words, ‘‘I didn’t see him out again while 
I was at St. Francis.’’ 

In short, the young New Englander gave as 
good as he got, and escaped not much the worse 
for the ordeal; and although some of the young 
braves were very angry, the old men were 
greatly pleased with the vigor and prowess 
which he displayed. 

On the alluvial flats along the great river 
clearings had been made, where these Indians 
planted corn and pumpkins. These crops were 
now growing, and it was the custom of the 
Indians to compel their squaws and their 
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Sachem, old men and squaws were now all 
about him, calling out and trying to teach him 
better methods. But stop 
him they could not till he 
reached the farther end of 
the corn patch, where it 
bordered the river. 

There the old men suc- 
ceeded in getting the hoe 
away from him, and then 
sought to explain, by 
pointing first to the corn, 
then to the weeds, that the 
former was to be hoed, not 
the latter. 

‘To make sure that he 
understood, they restored 
the hoe and bade him dis- 
play his new knowledge. 

But John, who had 
seemed to comprehend the 
lesson, no sooner got the 
hoe in his hands than he 
struck out again like a 
young steer on the ram- 
page, and went clear across 
the patch before the elders 
of the tribe could stop him. 
This time he hoed a dif- 
ferent kind of weed, but 
the corn suffered quite as 
badly. Again the Indians 
attempted to teach him 
agriculture; and yet once 
more Stark plied the hoe 
across the patch, even more 
crazily this time, all the 
way to the river bank, 
leaving a swath of desola- 
tion behind him, 

Indians in some respects 
are very guileless; and 
even for a fourth time the 
long-suffering corn-plant- 
ers began their lecture on 
husbandry. 

But John, seizing the 
hoe, flung it far out into 
the river, and folding his 
arms with an air of dis- 
dain, said, ‘‘Squaw hoe 
corn. Iam a warrior.’’ 

The old sachem’s heavy face relaxed in a 
paternal smile. ‘‘Ilim young chief,’’ he said 
to the others, and he then intimated to Stark 
that he might return to the village, and leave 
the corn to less warlike hands. 

From that time onward John Stark became 
an inmate of the chief’s wigwam; but Eastman 
was obliged to till the corn patch with the 
squaws. 

Fortunately the two young men did not long 
remain with the Indians. Three weeks later 
they were redeemed by two colonial commis- 
sioners, who had come from Boston to St. 
Francis to effect the liberation of captives. 
The price set on John Stark was one hundred 
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each other, up and down the open space which | captives to hoe and otherwise care for them. | and three dollars, that on Amos Eastman sixty 


dollars. These sums the young men repaid 
later to Massachusetts from the proceeds of 
their trapping on the upper waters of the 
Androscoggin. 

Forty years later, after John Stark had 
become celebrated in his country’s annals as 
Gen. John Stark, he used often to tell the boys 
of his early adventures, and he attributed much 
of his success in the campaigns about Lake 
George during the French War, and also in the 

evolution, to the knowledge of Indian life and 
warfare which he acquired while he was a 
captive at St. Francis. 
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THE BUNYAN COTTAGE AT ELSTOW. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he new railroad rate law went into effect 
last month, and now if any shipper thinks 
that the railroad companies are carrying freight 
for his competitors at a lower rate than he can 
get, he has redress in an appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
|= London County Council has passed a law 
which makes the throwing of a banana skin 
on the sidewalk a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of forty shillings. It generally costs more 
than that to repair the damages of the man 
who steps on a banana peel. 
jE is reported to have announced its decision 
to hold in the near future an international 
exhibition. There have also been reports of | 
a proposed fair at Barcelona, Spain. The | 
Jamestown Exhibition of 1907 will hardly be 
an old story before another great fair is opened 
in some part of the world. 
oo day there may be a United States of 
Central America. A party has lately been 
organized in San Salvador, the leaders of which 
hope to bring about a federation of the Central 
American republics. The experiment of feder- 
ation has been tried once or twice; but the 
people are better qualified for it now than they 
used to be. ae 
les of the pauper dead in the District of 
Columbia are not to be buried in the 
potter’s field, but are to be cremated, for Con- 
gress has appropriated fifteen thousand dollars 
for building a suitable crematory. Objection 
to cremation is heard less frequently than it 
was a generation ago, possibly because the 
people have begun to understand that incinera- 
tion is only a quickening of the natural process 
that goes on in the ground. 
ecretary Wilson has lately explained to a 
conference of meat-packers the way in which 
the meat-inspection laws are to be administered. 
* He said he would apply the principles of 
common sense, and not make hypercritical and 
unnecessarily troublesome requirements. He 
ruled that the labels on cans and other packages 
must show in detail the ingredients of the con- 
tents; that is, the labels must tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 
dvertisements of apartment-houses, or ‘‘flats,’’ 
in New York announce that ‘‘magnificent 
housekeeping suites of eleven and twelve rooms 
and three baths’’ may be had for from thirty- 
two hundred and fifty to six thousand dollars a 
year. This is enough in many parts of the 
country to buy a pretty good little farm with 
buildings. Those who have had the space and 
freedom of the farm would not be content in 
such a suite of rooms. It is too much like 


living in a box of pigeonholes. 
Mx appeal has been made by a correspondent 
of a London newspaper for the raising of a 
fund to repair and preserve the cottage at 
Elstow, near Bedford, England, in which John 
Bunyan began his married life. The corre- 
spondent says that the building is now in such 
a dilapidated condition that it is likely to 
collapse at any time. If every one who has 
read ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? should contribute a 
sum commensurate with the benefit he received, 
the old house might be made into a ‘‘cottage’’ 
as good as those at Newport. 
Ma who wear silk or ‘‘ stovepipe’’ hats 
know that the temperature inside the hat is 
much higher than outside; but it has remained 
for a French physician to measure the differ- 
ence. He has discovered that when the ther- 
mometer registers ninety degrees in the shade 
in the outer air it stands at one hundred and 
eight degrees in his silk hat, and that when it 
is sixty-eight outside it is eighty-eight inside. 
From these differences he concludes that the 
unnatural heat causes many nervous diseases. 
Other persons have supposed that the heat of 
the hat made men bald. 


| eure has so much undeveloped land that 

natural and unmolested parks can be found 
all through the country. But in time this may 
be a thickly populated country, and then our 
posterity will feel the wisdom of their fathers 
in setting aside forever extensive preserves in 
the interests of patriotic memory, of beauty and 
of recreation. Two such preserves of recent 
establishment are the Platt National Park in 
Oklahoma and the Macdonough National Park 
in Lake Champlain, on the Isle St. Michael. 
In the Lake Champlain park lie buried the 


| Americans and British who fell in the battle of | 








| September 11, 1814, in which Macdonough won 
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his victory over the British fleet. 
B y recent legislation France takes the lead of 
all countries in the protection which it 
affords to working men and the provision which 
it makes for their families. A workman injured 
in the discharge of his duty does not now have 
to prove negligence on the part of his employer 
in order to recover damages. The government 
guarantees the laborer against loss through his 
employer becoming bankrupt, and in some cases 
an annuity of a value as high as sixty per cent. 
of the workman’s wages goes to his family in 
case he is killed. The employers, in order to 
protect themselves, insure against all kinds of 
liabilities, and the companies which do this 
insurance are, in turn, investigated by the 
government. Other countries in which various 
plans for the better protection of working men 
have been advanced will watch with much 
interest the progress of the French methods. 
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LOOKING AHEAD. 


In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams. 
George Arnold. 
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DEFINING THE ISSUES. 


n theory the platforms of the great political 
parties are made by delegates in convention, 
and represent the aggregate wisdom of the 
whole party. 

In fact they are nearly always the work of a 
few men, and not infrequently they represent 
the dominant personality of a single recognized 
leader. 

The present situation, both in the Republican 
and in the Democratic party, is unusually inter- 
esting as showing the power of two individuals, 
one,—Mr. Roosevelt, by virtue of his office, 
the natural and logical leader of his party; the 
other,—Mr. Bryan, a man without political 
office, yet through the force of his personality 
the most influential if not the chief leader of 
his party. 

No matter what the political conventions may 
consider, these two men are likely to be the real 
makers of the platforms on which their respective 
parties will stand during the next presidential 
campaign. The platforms, indeed, have in 
effect already been made, the Republican in the 
letter which the President made public in the 
latter part of last month; the Democratic in 
the speech which marked Mr. Bryan’s return 
to America. 

Such control of the ‘‘trusts’’ as will stop the 
abuses of corporate wealth without creating 
unnecessary business disturbance ; vigorous pros- 
ecution of work on the canal; a navy strong 
enough to maintain the Monroe doctrine; lower 
duties on imports from the Philippines ; limita- 
tion of the hours of work for railway employés ; 
a Saturday half-holiday during the summer 
months for wage-workers in government em- 
ploy, and the maintenance of the present pro- 
tective tariff—these, briefly, are the issues which 
Mr. Roosevelt names. 

The curbing of the ‘‘trusts’’ is also Mr. 
Bryan’s first and most important word. He 
would accomplish it by certain specific measures, 
among them the reduction of the tariff, the 
national or state ownership of railroads, and 
the requiring of a national license for interstate 
business. Not all his party associates agree 
with him on the government ownership propo- 
sition. 

The election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people; the prohibition of 
campaign contributions from corporations; a 
constitutional amendment which will make pos- 
sible an income tax; eventual independence for 
the Filipinos; arbitration of labor disputes and 
the eight-hour day are other tenets of Mr. 
Bryan’s political faith. Many, if not all of 
them, will probably be incorporated in the 
Democratic platform by vote of delegates believ- 
ing in them. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 

rolonged prosperity is likely to be accom- 

panied by extravagance. The longer good 

times continue, the dimmer grows in the 
public consciousness the need of laying some- 
thing aside for a rainy day. If this need be 
forgotten, prosperity defeats itself, and the mani- 
festation of defeat is in business depression. 

A banker recently discussed from a financial 
and economic point of view the notorious 
extravagance of the American people—‘‘ the 
ominous cloud that hangs over our prosperity 
to-day.’’ This extravagance is visible in all 
classes. People with a little money spend 
lavishly, and thereby unwittingly push up the 
cost of living. Confident of continuous success, 
the man of fairly comfortable means mortgages 
the future to pay for the present. 

Bankers note with alarm the decreasing 
demand for good securities at small interest, 
like municipal bonds ; the withdrawal of money 
from savings-banks which pay small interest, 
and the increased demand for risky investments 
that pay five and six per cent. Security is 
sacrificed for income; money goes more and 
more into insecure and speculative enterprise. 
To-day lives at the expense of to-morrow, and 





sooner or later will come the morrow which 
will fail to meet the obligations put upon it. 

All this may seem a very abstract discussion, 
far removed from most of us who have no part 
in the large money dealings of the world. Yet 
it is the people of small means who suffer from 
extravagance; the rich usually ride the storm. 
Moreover, the danger and our responsibility for 
it come home when we remember that every 
dollar spent in foolish luxury and every dollar 
needlessly borrowed help to make inevitable 
the day of business depression, a day which 
not even untold wealth of crops can prevent. 
The only sure prevention lies in the caution 
and frugality of the people as a whole. 


® 
THE UNION. 
No North—no South—no East—nor West, 


One land, one realm by freedom blest. 
Charles W. Butler. 
oo} 
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ANCESTRAL SILVER. 


this class must be placed the old families 

both of New England and of the South— 
the wedding silver is still regarded as the most 
important of the wedding presents. The choice 
of it usually falls to the parents of the bride or of 
the groom, or to some other near relative, and is 
rightly regarded as a delicate task. 

For years silver bullion—the raw material of 
the family silver—has been very cheap. Three 
years ago manufacturers were able to buy it for 
less than fifty cents an ounce. Since then there 
has been a slow but steady advance, and the 


\ mong people of conservative habits—and in | 


recent resumption of the purchase of silver | 


bullion by the United States government has 


been followed by the raising of the price to | 


sixty-seven cents. The general belief is that it 
will go still higher. 

The immediate result of this advance is an 
increasing tendency to revert to the old custom | 
of making silver the principal wedding gift, a 
custom which has suffered somewhat of late | 
years from the growing competition of attract- 


iveness in other fields. It is a rule of human | 


nature that what is cheap is never valued at its 
real worth; and cut glass, furniture, pictures | 
and rugs have won a large share of the honor | 
that once belonged to silver alone. 


The reversion to the older fashion is not. un- | 


pleasing. Silver is beautiful in itself, and it 
is durable. Neither time nor use have any 
deleterious effect upon it. Like every other 
human thing, it shows the effect of wear; but 
if it was well designed and has been put to no 
ignoble use, age serves only to give to it an 
added charm. The good old family silver, like 
those who owned it, takes on new grace and 
dignity with the passing years. 

And yet there is family silver which makes 
the owner wish that the donor had chosen glass 
or china instead, for that might have got 


broken. Things cheap and tawdry in design—_| 


concessions to some passing fashion—become 


burdens because of their very durability. Those | 


who choose what is to become family silver for 
others should remember Napoleon’s remark: 
** Ancestors? I have none, but I myself am an 


ancestor.’’ 
* & 


UNDERGROUND. 


f one of the present tendencies in city life 

continues, the ethnologist of the future will 

record the fact that man has not only dwelt 
in communities huddled upon piles in the beds 
of lakes, in caves and in habitations hollowed 
out of the faces of cliffs, but that in the twentieth 
century, in a period when he had attained a 
marked degree of civilization, he became partly 
subterranean in his habits. 

The multiplication of subways is one of the 
interesting facts of city life. It is an attempt to 
keep the advantages of life in a great community 
without sacrificing too many of the decencies of 
civilized living. 

The subway which affords the right of way to 
the belt-line railway in London was one of the 
earliest great underground thoroughfares. The 
Boston subway was the first in America. Since 
its construction New York has surpassed it by its 
great Manhattan railway tunnel; but Boston is 
now constructing a second subway nearly as 
extensive as the first, and is considering others, 
besides having tunneled the harbor for a land 
passage to East Boston. 

Most significant of all is the recent opening 
of the great system of freight subways in 
Chicago. Other tunnels have been undertaken 
for the comfort of passengers. This is to render 
commerce more convenient and less expensive. 
Those who have studied its workings are 
convinced that it is but the first of many such 
subways. 

In a crowded community the ordinary prec- 
esses of life go on with much friction and 
inconvenience. Your neighbor’s coal, dumped 
upon the sidewalk, obliges you to step into the 
street until the pile is shoveled in. The refuse 
from his house is an unsightly and unsavory 
cumbrance of the sidewalk for hours, and the 
teams that deliver his supplies make the streets 
crowded and the crossings dangerous. 

All these things the freight subway obviates. 
How much it may change present methods of 
doing business may bé gathered from the fact 
that already in Chicago the material from 











several old buildings which have been torn 
down has been removed through the tunnel in 
the street. The buildings have simply ‘‘crawled 
into their holes and pulled the holes in after 
them’’ without in any way interfering with 
surface traffic. 
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THE JEW AND OTHERS. 


any observers have noted the large 
number of Jews in the colleges and 
professional schools of America, and 
have prophesied that in time a large proportion 
of the members of the learned professions will 
be men of Jewish descent. Sometimes they 
have talked about the superiority of the Jewish 
intellect. 

One of the most noted Jews in America has 
lately denied that the men of his race are 
superior to the men of other races. He says 
| that every one desires the things that are with- 
held, and that the way to make a family live 
| is to confront it with hardships and persecutions. 
The hardships develop the powers and the with- 
holding of opportunity makes opportunity highly 
| prized. 

The development of the Jews in America 
proves the truth of these generalizations. The 
race has suffered persecution and is hardy. It 
has not enjoyed freedom of opportunity in the 
Old World. When it comes here it rushes for 
the free schools, the law and the medical books, 
as a thirsty animal plunges into a stream and 
revels in the cooling waters. 

One does not need to look to the Jew alone 
for proof that early denial of opportunity makes 
it prized. It is the country boy, spending his 
youth where the field is limited, and dreaming 
|of wider worlds to conquer, who rises to the 
top in the city. The city is to him not a place 
for amusement, but a place for work; and he 
concentrates his mind on his business when he 

secures employment in town, while his city- 
| bred competitor too often dissipates his energies 
| by the amusements that are at hand for the 
| distraction of the indifferent as well as for 
| the relaxation of the industrious. 
The surest way to make a boy prize things 
| is todeny them to him until he has earned them. 
Circumstances train men by denying to them 
various privileges till they wrest them from an 
| unwilling fate. 
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| RAILROADS IN ITALY. 


taly has a railroad problem compared with 
which that of the United States is insig- 
nificant. Here the railroad companies carry 
passengers and freight with comfort and speed, 
and adjust themselves to the varying demands 
‘of business. In Italy the trains are never on 
| time, and there are not enough cars or locomo- 
| tives to do the business of the country. 

The King has sent a commission to America 
to study methods of railroad administration 
here in the hope that some way may be devised 
| for improving conditions. Already twelvé thou- 
sand new cars and five hundred new locomotives 
have been ordered to supply the most pressing 
demands of the Italian lines. 

The trouble in Italy has arisen out of the 
political management of the railroads. The 
government of Victor Emmanuel I as long ago 
as 1868 began to buy the railroad stock on the 
theory that the union of Italy would be helped 
by government ownership of the railroads run- 
ning through the various states. In nine years 
it had secured nearly all of them. In 1877 the 
prime minister proposed that the government 
begin to build railroads, and suggested the 
expenditure of a hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars in the construction of twelve hundred 
and fifty miles of new road. 

The railroad-building project did not get 
through parliament for two years, but when 
passed, it provided for nearly four thousand 
miles of road. It was said at the time that 
every deputy who voted for the bill was to 
have a railroad through his front yard. The 
work of building was begun at once, but by 
1885 the government was ready to retire from 
the operation of the lines, and leased them to a 
private corporation for sixty years, with an 
option reserved to the government to take them 
back at the end of twenty years. The govern- 
ment has decided to act on this option. That 
is why the King is seeking information about 
railroad methods here, in the hope that the 
second experiment with government operation 
may be more successful than the first. 
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pow enlisted men from Eastern army posts— 
men chosen for their intelligence—were re- 
cently ordered to Washington by the United States 
army authorities, to be instructed in photography 
and finger-print identification. Desertions have 
been so frequent that extra precautions are to be 
taken in the future. Hereafter there will be at 
each army post a man equipped with all the 
necessary knowledge and appliances for taking 
photographs and for making and preserving finger- 
prints as a means of identification. The new plan, 
it is believed, will prove a valuable help toward 
the identification of the dead in time of war, or of 
accident which causes such mutilation as to render 
the usual methods of no use. 
~ pow one has discovered that this is the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
“Keep to the 
This rule was first enforced on the bridge 


by Count Briihl of the rule for traffic: 
right.” 




















over the Elbe at Dresden, whence the habit spread 
throughout Germany. To keep to the right is the 
practice of American streets, pavements and two- 


track railway lines. In Great Britain one keeps 
to the left, and the English coachman will tell you 
that it is the better rule for driving, because the 
driver sits on the whip side, and can look down at 
the space between him and the vehicle that passes 
him in the opposite direction. 
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A CRIME AGAINST SOCIETY. 


id e was a very nice-looking tramp,” said Miss 

Adela, defensively, “not at all a rough 
person, Aurelia; and he had blue eyes that must 
have been pretty when he was a baby—such an 
appealing blue, without a tinge of gray in them. 
It’s a pity that something had happened to one of 
the eyelids to make it droop, because of course it 
wasn’t his fault, poor man, but it did detract a 
little from the frank look that blue eyes ought to 
have. 

“TI am sure a good many people would misjudge 
him just because of that eyelid—and think how 
cruel to refuse a man food and drink and perhaps 
the opportunity to labor merely for an aspect of 
slyness due entirely to physical accident!. He 
said himself the world was a hard place, and he 
knew appearances were against him. Aurelia! 
Are you laughing?” 

“Not at his eyelid, Adela,” apologized Aurelia, 
hastily. “He looked a rascal, but perhaps he 
isn’t. It wasn’t that. It was—oh, what wouldn’t 
I have given if our club president could have heard 
you! She had a paper last meeting on ‘The Re- 
sponsibility of the Housekeeper for the Tramp 
Evil.’ She said it was a matter for congratulation 
that women were awaking at last to the percep- 
tion that feeding tramps was a crime against 
society and the state. She said they had been 
long in learning, but now they had learned. If 
only she could have come up the path with me in 
time to see that forlorn old rogue sitting on your 
kitchen steps, with a tray on his knees just loaded 
with bread and coffee and corn-cakes, and then to 
see you pop your head out the door and—oh, 
Adela! Adela! There’s nobody like you! Think 
of asking a tramp: 

* ‘How shall I boil your eggs, sir? Two minutes 
or three?’ ” 

Miss Adela stiffened a little. ‘Really, Aurelia,” 
she remarked, “your amusement seems to me 
excessive. There happened to be no left-over 
meat seraps, and the man had walked a long way, 
and needed something nourishing. Eggs were 
the natural thing to offer, and if he was going to 
have eggs at all, he might as well have them the 
way he liked them. And if you are amused 
because I called him sir, a man whose self-respect 
needs bracing is exactly the man I want to say sir 
to. Ican’t see that I’ve done anything ridiculous.” 

Aurelia pulled herself together. “I beg your 
pardon,” she murmured, penitently, but she added, 
with a flash of humorous expectancy, “You cer- 
tainly refused him neither food nor drink, Adela. 
Did you also offer him the opportunity to labor?” 

Miss Adela’s rigidity melted suddenly to limp 
meekness. 

“1 did,” she owned. “I set him to dig over the 
seed bed as soon as he’d finished his breakfast; 
but—I suppose you’ve a right to laugh at this, 
Aurelia—he must have departed as soon as my 
back was turned. I found the spade sticking up 
straight in the middle of the bed, and he hadn’t 
turned a single shovelful!’’ 

The conversation took another course after that, 
but Miss Adela seemed absent-minded and inat- 
tentive. When her guest started to leave she 
followed her to the gate and called across it: 

“Aurelia, could you borrow that tramp paper 
for me to read, do you think?” 
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THE DAVENPORT “STOPS.” 


t was Katie Regan who gave the Davenports the 
word—pretty, trim little Katie, only six months 
over from Ireland. One morning, when she had 
been in the house but a few days, she presented 
herself at Mrs. Davenport’s door. 

“What will you be having for lunch the day, 
mem?” she asked, cheerfully. 

Mrs. Davenport sighed; not even the bright 
voice could disguise the old question. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. ‘‘What is there 
in the house, Katie?” 

“There’s some rice that stopped, mem,” the little 
maid replied, hopefully. 

“That what?” her mistress asked. 

“That stopped, mem—it didn’t all be et,” Katie 
explained. 

“You mean that there was some left over?” 
Mrs. Davenport inquired, with dawning compre- 
hension. 

“That’s what I was saying,” Katie agreed. 
“The rice was a stop.” 

The family adopted the word at once, and for 
some time amused themselves by enumerating 
the “stops” of which they were possessed. 

Molly said she had various silk waists which 
were stops; Tom always inquired the day after 
custards appeared whether any had stopped; 
Elizabeth suggested giving some old furniture 
which had stopped to the South Side Mission. 

Two months later Elizabeth, trying hard to be 
brave, heard the oculist’s verdict: no more Art 
League for a year at least, perhaps for two. Two 
years—when every day counted in what she longed 
to do! 

“The class will all go on and I shall be nothing 
but a stop,” she declared to her mother with a 
laugh which was shaky in spite of the joke. 

“But Katie’s stops never stayed stops,’ her 
mother answered quickly. “You always said 
that you liked the made-overs better than the 
originals.” 

Elizabeth looked up quickly. “I wonder —”’ 
she began. And although the sentence was not 
finished, Mrs. Davenport felt a load lift from her 
heart. When Elizabeth “wondered” something 


always happened. 

The things that happened were not all remark- 
able—only a resolute determination to get strong 
as soon as possible, and meantime discover all the 














beauty she could. Elizabeth revived her forgotten 
botany and roamed the meadows by the hour, 
studying at the same time color and shadow 
effects through the long summer days and gather- 
ing unsuspected harvests by the way. 

When at the end of the first year she was still 
forbidden work, she accepted the verdict quietly, 
and kept on with her unnamed studies. Then at 
last the reward came. The eyes were perfectly 
cured, the oculist said; and at her first lesson the 
teacher at the Art League asked her where she | 
had learned so much about shadows. But Eliza- 
beth knew that the years had taught her a greater 
thing than the color of shadows. 
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ON THE ROAD TO MECCA. | 


he latest invasion of sacred ground by the steel 
rail is the building of the steam road to the 
holy city of Mecca. With the coming of the engine 
will pass one of the most unique and picturesque 
sights of the East, the great caravans which cross 
yearly the desert between Cairo and Damascus 
and Mecca. 


It is the highest religious duty of _—_ Moslem 
to make at Teast one pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
“mother of towns.” He puts off his ordinary 
clothes, shaves his head, arrays himself in white 
garments and starts on his journey. He may 
wear sandals, but no shoes, and no head covering, 
until the end of his pieetmeee. 

What is time of fasting for one people is often 
time of feasting for another. There are many 
who profit through the Moslems’ sins. To insure 
the safety of the thousands of the faithful, the 
government pays the desert sheiks tribute for not 
molesting the pilgrims. These nomad chiefs will 
not welcome the railroad which is to invade their 
premises. 

Another class reaps financial benefit from the 

ilgrims. Even on his journey to Mecca the 
Moslem heaps up sins which have to be atoned. 
Every tiny transgression has to be paid for by the 
slaughter of a sheep. Thousands and thousands 
of sheep are thus sacrificed, and the shepherds of 
Arabia drive a profitable trade. One of their 
fervent prayers is that the sins of others may be 
increased. 
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A FAROE REFORMER. 


he people of the Faroe Islands cling to their 

old customs and see little good in change, 
says the author of “The Faroes and Iceland,”’ but 
now and then one of them becomes a conservative 
reformer. Such was an old man of Strémé who, 
in his youth, had learned cabinet-making in 
Copenhagen, then had been a blacksmith in New 
South Wales, and later a marine in the Danish 
navy during the Schleswig-Holstein war. 


Having thus travelled far beyond the wildest 
dreams of his countrymen, he returned while still 
a comparatively young man to Strémé, and in- 
vested his savings in a home. 

Conservative though he appeared to outlanders, | 
to the islanders he was a reckless innovator. He 
roofed his house with slate instead of with the 
traditional turf, but could find none to follow his 
example. They shook their heads in doubt. 

He argued vainly with them against the habit of 
throwing fish-cleanings into the brook and getting 
drinking water lower down. The only advice 
they would accept from him—and that after long 
hesitation—was to boil their fish-oil outdoors in- 
stead of in the living-room. 

But when this terrible innovator heard from a 
visitor that women rode bicycles in England, he 
was so astonished that he asserted confidently 
that the world could not last much longer. 
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MINERVA OF THE KETTLES. 


happy solution of the servant-girl question 

may evolve itself from the manual training 
school connected with the New York Juvenile 
Asylum, the majority of whose charges are the 
children of immigrants. In the dining-room some 
of the older girls wait on the table, and young 
hands do the work in the kitchen below. A de- 
scription of the institution in the Metropolitan 
Magazine contains the following illustration of 
the wisdom of the young pupils: 

Each pupil is put through an exact training in 
preparing the food and serving it. Lists of food 
classified according to diet value are memorized 
from neat copy-books in which have been entered 
tried receipts. The little maids are greatly in 
demand, and are often more proficient in culinary 
science than their older mistresses. 

One girl who was sent into the home of a family 
in the country was requested to prepare a certain 
dish for tea. 

“I am afraid it would not be appropriate,” the 
youthful Minerva‘of the pots and kettles ventured. 
‘It is more proper for breakfast, it requires such 
awfully long digestion.” 
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IMPORTING FLIES. 


e know how the gipsy-moth was brought 

into this country, and everybody will hope 
that if any winged creatures are to be imported 
here they may be dead specimens of their kind. 
A paragraph in a recent English paper makes 
mention of a cargo of flies landed there toward 
the close of March. It consisted of several sacks 
filled with dried flies, consigned to a large firm of 
grain merchants. 

These flies, exported from Brazil, have been 
purchased for use in the manufacture of food for 
chickens, cage-birds and the like. 

They were caught on the river Amazon by 
Brazilians, who travel up the river in flat-bottomed 
boats, and who are provided with gauze nets with 
which they capture these insects in millions, as 
flies hover in dense clouds over _ of the swamp 
reaches of the Amazon. The flies thus caught are 
killed and dried in the sun. 

ca) 


APPLIED MECHANICS. 


he examination in the principles of mechanics 
was taken by Abel Dunning with a due regard 
to what he had learned “by main strength,’’ as he 
proudly stated; but he also used in answering the | 
questions what he was pleased to call his “horse 
sense.” 
“A pin will not stand on its point,” he said in 
answer to one question, “for three reasons: 
_ “In the first place, a point, according to Euclid, 
is that which hath no parts and no magnitude; in 
the second place, a pin will not stand on its head, 
much less therefore on its point ; in the third place, | 
it will if you stick it in hard enough.” | 
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When Sleep Fails Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 


retiring brings refreshing sleep. [Adv. 


GAS ENGINES, LAUNCHE marine supplies. 


We tell you free of charge who the best dealers are. 
MARINE 











and all kinds of | 


GINEERING, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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YOU WILL FIND 
GOOD COCOA 


IN EVERY CUP OF 


Baker’s 


Absolutely pure, 
with a most 
delicious flavor, 
made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best cocoa 
t. beans grown in 
different parts of the world. 


46 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Liniteg, 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Registered 
U.S. Pat. O 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 

















FALL and WINTER 
Suits *6 to $25 


Made to Order in Ten mre 


PERFECT FIT OR 
MONEY REFUNDED. 


Style Book and Samples 
of Materials Sent Free. 


WwW 
styles and good work- 
manship, and who wish 
to be relieved of the 
usual dressmaking an- 
noyances, will welcome 
the opportunity we pre- 
sent. 

More than 450,000 
women have had their 
arments made to order 
»y us from measure- 
ments taken at home 
according to our simple 
instructions, and have 
been delighted with the 


result. 

Perfect-fitting. — 
lish garments indi- 
cate the woman of 
refinement. 

Our new Fall and Win- 
ter Style Book illus- 
trates over 100 fashion- 
able Suits, Skirts, Cloaks 
and Rain Coats, and de- 
scribes the proper cos- 
tume for every occasion. 

We make these gar- 
ments to order from any 
of our 450 guaranteed 
materials for less than is 
usually asked for ill-fit- 
ting ready-made clothes. 


Our Style Book Illustrates 


OMEN who appre- 
ciate New York 





and Describes : 


Visiting Costumes - - - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits - - - $7.50 to $25 
New Fall Skirts - - - - $3.50 to $15 
Fall and Winter Coats - $6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats - $8.75 to $20) 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part | 


of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 
States our new Fall Book of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest st H 
taining our copyrighted measurement chart; 
assortment of samples of the newest materi 
TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 






Mail 
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THE DAINTY DESSERT 


MORE charming dessert than 

Fruited JELL-O cannot well be 
imagined. It can be prepared in 
a few minutes by any one, using the 
following recipe: 


Fruited Jell-O 


Dissolve one package lemon 
JELL-O in one pint boiling water. 
Lay sliced peaches, bananas and 
seeded grapes in bottom of mold 
or bowl. Pour a portion of the 
JELL-O over fruit. When set, add 
the remainder of the JELL-O and 
put away until firm. Then remove 
from the mold and serve. 

Every housewife will be interested 
and fascinated by the many delight- 
ful ways in which JELL-O can be 
made up with fruits, berries and 
nuts, shown in our 


New Illustrated Recipe Book 
mailed free on request. JELL-O 
comes in six flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, I on, Orange, Choc- 
olate and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere 10¢. per package. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, 8t. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 
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THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N.Y. 
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| BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER! 
LLASS PING 0" BADGES 

oo. For 
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loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
yrices i 


e—College or School. 

Made to order in any style or ma- 
terial. Read our money-saving 
© offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and 
showing any 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus 

Sil. Plate, $1 doz, Sam. 10¢, 
erling Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. 
KE our new and handsomely illustrated @& 
talogue—shows new styles in gold and 
ver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 


Society or Lod 
—_ 








~ 


Special designs and estimates free 


tian Bros., 21C South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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by getting orders for our Famous Teas, 
Cofiees, 
Powder. 


Y-33 Vesey Street, 


CAN MAKE $5 
TO $20 A WEEK 


Extracts, Spices and Baking 
For particulars, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C¢ 

New York, 
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One unvarying * 

standard to which \ 
every instrumentisheld  \ : 
and by which we are 
glad to guarantee it 
explains the increasing con- 
fidence in the instrument. It 
requires no skill to select it—the 
skill has been put into its making. 
Go by the name and look to us for 
results. Howcanyoupurchase athome? 
Write Us for Catalogue M. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., 


\ 


\ 


Chicago, U 


Crown Block, 


The spreading fame of the Crown name 
is just what is sure to follow when skill 
and care and honesty are built into every 
instrument. 
made for the Crown Piano by its merit. 
This does not surprise its maker, but mul- 

tiplies its friends, whose appreciation 
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B.A, 


Vo} 
Growing in Popularity. IE 
Every day new friends are 


grows by the actual test in the 
home. Get the name in mind, 
the piano in your home, 
and its benefits in 
your life. 
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ull fifty years have passed, and yet— 
Amid the city’s noise and fret, 

With wistful feelings of regret 

I do remember still 
The quiet farm I used to love, 
Its sunlit fields so sweet to rove, 
And, best of all, the days I drove 

Its old ox-team to mill. 


po ae 
Ae oe 








Ah, those were happy days, I ween! 
And fresh and beautiful and green, 
And all the long, long space between 
Seems nothing to my heart; 
Seems nothing now and fades away, 
And, lo, a barefoot boy and gay, 
And lord of all my eyes survey, 
I mount that lumbering cart! 


O-ho, how royally we go! 
And how the cows look round and low, 
As if to tell us that they know 
The secret of our quest! 
Out, out, along the orchard lane, 
And up the hill at last, where, fain, 
Spite whip and goad, my stubborn twain 
Would stop a while and rest. 


Sooth, is it real, or do I dream? 
Beneath the elm-trees now, my team, 
Hitched clumsily with yoke and beam, 

Has reached the rumbling mill; 
Where, after many a call and shout, 
A flour-bedizened form comes out 
And backs my rig around about 

And loads it to the fill. 


And now, perched high on sacks of bran, 
And feeling very much a man, 
And businesslike, the road I scan, 

Then take my whip and turn 
Homeward—and slower than we came; 
But not too slow, for still the same 
Bright summer skies, with joy aflame, 

Above us softly burn. 

Yes, slow and sleepily we went, 
And yet, how careless and content! 
Oh, would those hours were still unspent, 

And this loud, restless mart, 

Which grows so wearisome and sad, 

Were dream itself—and I the lad 

I used to be, supremely glad, 
Within that old ox-cart! 
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THE ORPHANS’ MITE. 
. n the diplomatic anteroom 
| of the Department of State 
at Washington hangs a 
rich silk Oriental rug, worth 
several hundred dollars, the 
gift of penniless orphans to 
the rich government of the 
United States. It was received near the end of 
the year 1905, and accorded a place of honor. 
It is a gift fit for a king, for it is of silk, warp, 
woof and knots, is double-faced, with rich nap 
on both sides, is nearly three yards long and 
four feet wide, and its two million knots were 
tied by hand. 

It would have required nearly two years’ 
time for a single rug-maker to have made it, 
and it occupied three months with an average 
of more than six workers, knotting each thread 
into the warp and woof after the method of 
the Oriental rug-maker. The pattern of the 
rug is that of a United States flag. A skilled 
worker knotted in the following inscription: 

‘*Presented in gratitude to the United States 
Government by the Armenian Orphans of 
Harpoot, Turkey.’’ 

After the Armenian massacres there were 
large numbers of Christian orphans, left without 
home or friends, who were gathered into the 
missions in different places and fed and clothed 
and taught. The cost of their maintenance was 
borne by friends in America who felt the peculiar 
obligation of caring for the children of Christians 
who had died for their faith. Many of these or- 
phans are now well grown, and have been taught 
rug-making as a means of earning a living. 

Among them it has been a frequent question 
how they could in some way make known their 
gratitude to the people who took them in their 
distress and furnished them shelter, protection 
and an education. To send any adequate testi- 
monial to each individual who had helped them 
was impossible, and formal letters of thanks 
were not enough. Moreover, they felt that in 
a very real sense the whole nation had been 
their protector. Its flag had been over the 
missions, a symbol of freedom and of hope. 
To its shelter they had fled, and beneath it 
they had been secure. They had learned to 
sing of a land they had never seen: 





>. 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!” 


In the various missions and in Robert College 
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beside the Bosphorus, 
‘liberty’? is blacked out of the newspapers by 
the censor, this was and is a favorite song, and 
its singing has brought tears to the eyes of 
more than one American visitor. America was 
not their country, save by that faith which 
makes the New Jerusalem the country of the 
faithful, and causes the Lord to say in Zion of 
many whose birthplace is remote, “‘This one 
was born there.’’ 

And so these orphans made their gift. The 
missions furnished the silk, but the work was all 
done by the orphans, and was a labor of love. 

There are flags in the national Capitol that 
were captured in war, and which hanyg there 
as emblems of valor and conquest. But among 
them all there is not one that tells a tale more 
replete with interest than the flag which rep- 
resents the gift of the Armenian orphans of 
Harpoot. It is the trophy of a faith that was 
faithful unto death, of a gratitude that made 
lavish return, and of a conquest of hearts 
through kindness. 
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A FARM IN THE COUNTRY. 


66 O grandma, I’ve bought a farm!—in the 


country. There—what do you think of 

that? No, Jack doesn’t know it yet; it’s 
to be a surprise.” Then, says a writer in the 
Chicago News, grandma asked another question, 
and was answered: 

“No-o, it isn’t paid for, grandma, because there 
will be a little red tape—there always is; the man 
said so. He thought I’d better have my husband 
see the place before I decided. But I told him to 
make out the papers and Jack and I would be out 
to-morrow and pay for the farm. I always know 
what John Vincent wants before he does himself. 

“Where? I’m telling you as fast asIcan. It’s 
ever so far out. I took a street-car and then 
another until I got into the real country, where 
—_ are cows and chickens—not in coops, you 

now. 

“What? Well, I wish they did, for the cow I 
met ought to be cooped. Why, grandma, I was 
just wa way! round picking flowers and he came 
and put his head right over the fence and shook it 
at me. Her head, of course. Yes, I ran, and I 
never stopped till I couldn’t run another step. 
No, she didn’t chase me, but she might have 
chased me. 

“The nicest man and his wife live in the house. 
They found out how fond I am of the country. I 
suppose I did talk some. I told them you used to 
live on a farm. And what do you think? The 
want to sell me their place, just as it stands, with 
the cow and bees. 

“Grandma, I want to ask you—I didn’t want 
them to see that I didn’t understand all about 
farming, so I talked as if I’d been a farmer all my 
life—do bees hatch their honey in little square 
boxes? _ I tried to look into their little houses,— 
hives, then,—but the woman wouldn’t let me. I 
suppose some of her bees were rather wild. 

“And John can work in that garden evenings. 


Think of picking fresh peas and potatoes every 
night! th no rent to pay and eating out of our 
own 


rden! 

* feney for clothes and things? Why, we’ll sell 
eggs and chickens. The cow gives enough butter 
to sell three pounds a week. That’s a dollar. 
Then say 1 start with ten hens. Some will be 
good liers. Well, layers. We’ll call them ‘Exhibit 
A.’ ‘Exhibit B’ will be sitters. ‘Exhibit C’ will 
be killers. Isn’t it terrible to think of ‘Exhibit A’ 
never having her own babies and ‘Exhibit B’ never 
having a chance to pla with the rest of the 
chickens? Then ‘Exhibit C’—well, I never could 
kill my own little chickens. 

“Now, each hen sits on thirteen eggs twice a 
year. In ten years we’d have two thousand six 
vundred hens. I knew you would say some would 
die, but you see I take the loss out of the third 
sitting, which I haven’t counted. 

“Of course they’d have to eat, but I could feed 
them scraps from the table—and, grandma, save 
all of yours. And, oh, the Pilgrim Fathers make 
the best mothers. Certainly she said Pilgrim 
Fathers. Well, perhaps it was Plymouth Rocks. 
Anyway, it’s much the same. 

“Price? [didn’t think toask. Besides, it would 
look small when I was making such a big deal as 
to buy a farm. 

“Why, I told you where it was—in the country. 
I don’t remember just what car I took. I'll have 
to write for his address. Why, how silly! I 
couldn’t do that, for I didn’t ask his name. But 
never mind, John Vincent can look it up in the 
directory.” 
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DIPLOMACY. 


or many years old Madame La Belier made 
F the rounds of the residence district every 
morning with boxes of strawberries for sale. 
There were other venders, some with better fruit, 
some with bigger boxes; but of them all energetic 
little Madame La Belier was the most successful. 


At last, however, rheumatism crippled the poor 
woman, and her daughter Denise took her place 
on the berry wagon. The berries were of the 
usual quality, Denise perpemees no possible cus- 
tomer to go unvisited, but the sales fell off 
alarmingly. When stout Mrs. White, the best of 
customers, and as generous as she was large, 
stopped buying fruit of Denise, Madame La Belier, 
aseerens suspicious, questioned her daughter 
closely. 

“Denise,” she queried, “w’en you go for sell 
dose berree to dose so fat Madame W’ite, w’at 
ees eet dat you ees say to heem?” 

“TI say,” replied candid Denise, throwing up her 
hands to express astonishment and admiration 
“() Mees’ W’ite! So beeg! fat! So r-r-red 
hon you’ face! So well you ees look to-day.’ ” 

“Sapree/ Denise! Ket ees dat w’at ees go for 
ruin hall dose sale! Bah! You ’ave not de savoir 
faire! You vill lose me hall dose mos’ bes’ cus- 
tomaire. Geeve heed now to me. Behol’ how 
long Lam become hon ma face, how sad hon ma 
two eye—som’ tear ron down hon top ma cheek, 
maybe. Denise, w’en I am go for sol’ dose berree 
to dose fat mesdames lak’ Mees’ W’ite I ham tole 
her—sad, lak’ dis: 

“‘*Omadame! So poor! Sot’in! So pale! You 
’ave ’ad the misfortune to be ill, ees eet not, 
madame ?” 

“Behol’, Denise! Dose madame, she ees took 
seex box evaire tam!” 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TRAPPING. 
W. H. Wright, the noted grizzly-bear 
hunter, declares in the World’s Work that 


M 
the trapper of to-day lacks every charac- 


teristic which romance has interwoven with his 
name. He says: 





| People who have not seen can form no idea of 
| the suffering trappers cause, nor of their ruthless 
| destruction of game. pier my | escapes them; even 

bait traps for marten 


| the squirrels are sacrificed to 


in a land where the word | and fisher; and not onlythe 





squirrels but all kinds 
of birds, whether _ or song-birds. 

In trapping mink, otter, beaver and a few other 
fur-bearing animals, the trap is nearly always set 
near the water, where the animal when caught is 
soon drowned, so that its suffering is soon ended. 
But with bear, marten and fisher it is different. 
The bear must drag a heavy clog about until it 
catches in some root or bush. There he must 
wait until the trapper comes to kill him, and this 
in some cases is not for days. The bones of the 
leg are almost invariably broken by the trap, and 
the leg swells to incredible size. 

One trapper in one day shot nineteen large blue 
grouse, merely to try a new rifle. The birds were 
nesting; he had no use for them, and not one did 
he even bring to camp. 

Three years ago, in British Columbia, an old 
trapper camped near our bear-hunting perty. He 
shot everything he could find, even little ducks 
and marmots. A goat he killed fell over a cliff; 
and as it was harder to recover it than to shoot 
another, he shot another. He was trapping beaver 
out of season, and boasted of having caught one 
that was about to become a mother. 

I have seen the spot where a bear, fast in a 
trap, had been caught for more than a week in a 
thicket through which it was impossible to drag 
the trap and clog. I knew an old French trapper 
who shot seventy-three moose and elk in one 
winter, for bear bait for the spring catch. 





e moon sent a beam from the distant sky, 
Toa “clipping bureau” on earth to buy 
Some information; she would prefer 
To know what mortal men said of her. 
The beam a budget to her returned, 
And opening, this was what she learned. 


They said she was made of silver, 

They said she was made of gold, 

And some were pleased to suggest green 
cheese. 

They termed her both new and old. 


They called her an “‘orbéd maiden,” 
They called her a queer old man, 

A boat, a cradle, the stars’ mama, 
And even a warming-pan. 


White fire they said was her burden— 
Each year she had colder grown— 

Her brightest rays would a person craze, 
Yet her light was not her own. 


The moon hid her face from the laughing day, 
As the latter said in her sunny way, 

“You look as though you had heard enough; 
But why grow pale over all that stuff? 
It’s just the poets—they’re never through 
With publishing their ideas of you.” 
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“ TELEPHONITIS.” 


rs. Penrose was vexed. She had taken 
M Renard, her husband’s fox-terrier, to her 
mother’s for a morning visit, and now 
after an hour at home she discovered that he had 
not returned with her. Although Mrs. Penrose 
liked all animals, she sometimes found the care 
of Renard a burden. This noon it seemed particu- 
larly annoying to have to start out in the hot sun 
in search of a mislaid dog. 


Just as she was about to leave the house, it 
occurred to her that she was not at all sure that 
Renard was at her mother’s, for she could not 
remember whether he had started home with her. 
She stepped to the telephone, and in a moment 
was asking her mother if Renard was there. 

“Ves, he’s here,” was the answer. 

“Well, I wish he’d come home,” sighed Mrs. 
Penrose. 

“Why don’t you tell him so?” returned her 
mother. “I’ll hold him up to the phone and you 
ean call him.” 

“Come, Renard, here, Reny, home, sir, come, 
Renard, come, Reny!” coaxed Mrs. Penrose. 

“Don’t call him any more,” laughed her mother. 
“He te a out of my arms almost at the first 
sound of your voice and crashed through the 
ome door. I’m sure he’s half-way home by this 

me. 

It was only a few minutes later that Renard, 
with an air of brisk excitement, rushed barking on 
to the porch of his master’s house, and scratched 
the front door peremppertiy. 

“Good doggy! Nice Renard!” said Mrs. Penrose 
as he frisked about her when she let him in, and 
there was a wag of conscious pride in his stubby 


Later in the day Mrs. Penrose phoned her 
mother that Renard had returned safely. 
. “Let me see if he will come over here.” 

Renard responded to her invitation as poguatte 
as he had obeyed the summons home, and after 
that the two ladies had much amusement calling 
him by phone from one house to the other. 

“Renard looks very thin,” observed Mr. Penrose 
a few weeks later. “Do you think he feels the 
heat?” 

“He is being worn to a frazzle by the telephone,” 
replied Mrs. Penrose. ‘“He’s got so now that 
every time he hears it ring, he rushes off to 
mother’s, and if he is there when her phone rings 
he hurries back here; and as we are both on party 
lines, the r ey spends most of his time running 
between the two houses.” 

“We'll have to take him to a rest cure where 
there are no telephones,” laughingly suggested 
Mr. Penrose, and a week afterward Renard found 
himself enjoying pure country air on an out-of-the- 
way farm, where the whir of the mowing-machine 
and the songs of birds were the only sounds to 
disturb his dogship. : 


® © 


MOBBED BY BEES. 


B= abound in certain parts of Abyssinia, 
and, as the land is almost waterless in the 
dry season, the insects suffer much from 
thirst. In “The Source of the Blue Nile” iscan 
interesting account of the manner in which, on his 
journey, the author was mobbed by bees, which 
were after his drinking water. 


Every drinking-vessel was crowded with them. 
Our boys drank from calabashes, and when they 
were put upon the ground, bees clustered on the 
edges and crawled toward the liquor. Impatient 
successors thronged upon the first comers and 
pushed them into the water, so that in a few 
minutes the surface was a mass of “struggle-for- 
lifers.”” In spite of the heat we had to keep mov- 
ing; for when we settled, so did the bees—all over 
us. 


We halted for luncheon in a small ravine, and 
the bees did not find us till we had nearly finished 
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the meal. We smoked them with cigarettes, 
cigars, and a bonfire, to no ceapece, hen we 
shifted our quarters, but they followed. All of us 
were stung, and we were not quit of them till we 
mounted our camels and outdistanced the swarm. 
They get their honey from the flowers of the 
mimosa-tree. We camped that night among the 
mimosas, ee | that we had been delivered 
from the plague of insects, but we were mistaken. 
A host of the honey-seekers thronged and crawled 
on one’s candle, one’s book, one’s face and one’s 
hands, adding insult to injury by stinging us. It 
was more than twenty-four hours before we were 

free from them. 
® & 


ACCOMMODATING CRABS. 


isitors in Seville see women carrying baskets 
full of crabs’ claws, says a writer in ZL, 
Temps. The claws are cooked and people 
nibble at them, more for fun than for sustenance, 
just as the Russians nibble sunflower seeds. But 
what is this crustacean? What becomes of the 
rest of him—especially, if he is a crawfish, of his 
tail? 

As a matter of fact, the crawfish has no part in 
the business. The carrasqueitias—as the claws 
are called—are taken from a salt-water crab, the 
Gelasimus ta i, which lives along the shores of 
Moroeco, m and Portugal. Each little crab, 
with his one little wife, has a little cave for a 
home; and adopting the Arab estimate of the 
other sex, he usually keeps his wife shut up insi«: 
the cave, meanwhile ~—s about the threshold 
a and making a brave show with his big 
claws. 

When the tide runs out, the crab-fishers prow! 
along the beach looking for crab-holes. Either the 
crab is stalking up and down seeking what he 
may devour, and thus showing whether he has 
fine claws, or he is still at home, and the size of his 
doorway indicates the size of the householder. 
In the one case the fisherman cuts off_his retreat 
by blocking his front door with mud. In the other 
ease he digs him out. Anyway, he deprives him 
of his pincers, and sets him at liberty—to grow 
some more. 

oy here yy the happiest feature of the 
whole affair; for the pincers are not torn away 
from the crab at all. Instead, he presents them 
to the fisherman—perhaps even with his compli- 
ments. It is a fact, easily demonstrable, that the 
crab can detach his claw by a muscular effort, 
thus making no hemorrhage, but leaving the 
stump in such condition that a new claw is soon 
—— The fishermen simply take Mr. Crab by 
the hand, whereupon he lets go, leaves the claw 
with them, and runs off home without it. And as 
the claw is no longer of any use to him or to any- 

y else in the water, and as it is salable and 
edible, the fisherman naturally takes it home and 


sells it. 
FE prepared for disaster may, at the crucial 
moment, meet it after the manner of the 
unprepared. “I lived in California for twenty-five 
years,” said Mrs. Parson, when pressed by the 
Eastern relatives she was visiting to tell what she 
knew of the recent disaster in San Francisco, “and 
when I first arrived, everybody gave me advice 
to fit all occasions, even earthquakes. Summed 
up, there were exactly three things that I was to 
remember to do in case of a severe shock. I was 
to keep a robe—something that would slip on 
easily, and cover me from head to heels—at iny 
bedside; I was to have a comfortable pair of 
slippers always ready in the same place; and I 
was to remember to stand in a doorway, because 
that is considered the safest place when plaster 
and bricks are falling.”’ 


“And did you do all those things when the time 
came ?’”’ queried her nieces. : 

“My dears,” returned Mrs. Parson, “during those 
twenty-five years I made at least nine different 
earthquake robes for myself, and goodness knows 
how often I Soups slippers. You see, those robes 
were wonderfully comfortable to wear mornings; 
but_as fast as one began to show signs of wear I 
made another. Styles changed, too; still, although 
it peng Fo to be a nuisance, I always tried to 
keep ready a garment that should be altogether 
suited to my age and figure.” 

“So of course you had one when the time came. 
Did ya bring it East with you? Where is it 
now?’ 


“My dear girls, that doorway, that lovely robe, 
those comfortable slippers are all in ashes. When 
the shock came, although every one of those things 
was in perfect readiness, I never gave them a 
thought, but hopped out of bed and fled through 
the streets just as I was.” 


* © 


PREPARED. 


ven such cautious persons as go through life 
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A CRUSHER. 


t is not always safe to dive for compliments. 
| The golfer inclined that way should remem- 
ber that the small boy who pursues his ball is 
often a deep reservoir of dammed-up opinion 
which it is better to leave undisturbed. The fol- 
lowing story is taken from the New York Tribune: 


A broker played around the links, and made a 
dreadful exhibition of himself. Of this, however, 
he was not aware. He was doing pretty well for 
him. His caddie was an unusually quiet, stolid 
lad, with a freckled face, quite devoid of expres- 


sion. 

Since the caddie never once laughed or sneered 
at his bad play, the broker took a fancy to him. 
At the end of the round, in the hope of praise, he 


the last six months. 


said: 
“T have been travelling for I 
That is why I am in 


I am quite out of practice. 
such bad form et = 

The caddie replied calmly, “Then ye’ve playe« 
before, have ye, sir?” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Stare, tare, are; space, pace, ace; spare. 
pare, are, re; spear, pear, ear. 

2. 1. Romance. 11. Concorporate. 
san. Iv. Independence. 

3. Field, Hunt, Longfellow 
Payne, White, Black, Gray,’ 
Holmes, Pope, Smiles. ; 

4. Buffalo, deer (dear), sloth, h(e)art, quail, 
cow, hare chair), lion (lie on), cat, sable, dog, 
bear, seal. : 

. Bar, oh, net—baronet; mend, I, cant—mendi- 
cant; par all ax—parallax; pen, Nile, SS—pen- 
niless; pa m, i , try—palmistry ; man, I, kin—man- 
ikin; pro, men, ade—promenade. 

6. Sad, saddle; pad, paddle; mud, muddle; cud, 
cuddle; wad, waddle; tod, toddle. 

7. KATYDID 

ILLEGAL 
PERJURY 
LEOPARD 

IMMERSE 
NOSTRUM 
GLUTTON 


m1. Parti- 
Shelley, 


Child, 
Crabbe, 


Young, 
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THE SAND PICTURES. 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


essie, Mabel and Polly were all climbing over Uncle 
Dick’s knees at once, begging him to do something 
‘“‘new”’ for them. 

**You have had a doll house with glass windows, a swing, 
a doll’s croquet set and a sailboat for the sailor-boy doll. I 
can’t think of anything new.’’ 

Uncle Dick was their mama’s brother, who lived with them. 
He made the most beautiful toys and games and told the most 
delightful tales. 

‘But, Uncle Dick, you have always the nicest ideas in 
your head. Think up something!’’ said Bessie. 

‘‘There isn’t a thing left in the idea shop,’’ he said, quite 
regretfully. ‘‘I’m out of stock at present. Now if you wanted 
something on the codperative plan, why, I might —’’ 

They all clapped their hands. ‘‘What is a coppertive 
plan ?’’ asked little Polly, who could cut the most lifelike cats 
and dogs out of paper, but who couldn’t spell in four syllables. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Bessie, who was ten, ‘‘it’s something where 
everybody has to help do something or other.’’ 

“Oh!’’ said Polly. 

‘*Like when Miss Nelson cuts and bastes our dresses and 
mama sews them,’’ explained Mabel. 

‘‘Oh!’’ said Polly again. She did not think it interesting. 

‘*But what is it you are going to make for us, Uncle Dick ?’’ 

‘‘Why, I was thinking of a sand-garden,’’ he said. ‘‘How 
does that idea please you ?’’ 

“‘That’s just what we want! 
garden !’” 

So Uncle Dick sent John, the office boy (Uncle Dick was a 
lawyer down-town), to a place where they made pottery, with 
an order for some nice white sand, and had it placed on boards 
in the back yard. 

‘*But where will you put a cart-load of sand, Richard?’’ 
asked mama in a troubled voice. ‘‘You really couldn’t expect 
me to have a pile of sand in the house.’’ 

‘‘Of course not,’’ agreed Uncle Dick, and then he began to 
rub his forehead vigorously. When he did this, little Polly 
said he was ‘‘rubbing the trouble away.’’ 

‘‘Why couldn’t it go in the sunny corner of the dry cellar ?’’ 
he said at last. ‘‘Sand is clean and it would be handy for 
Biddy. I heard her wishing for some sand the other day.’’ 

Mama still looked doubtful, but when Uncle Dick talked 
about how nice it would be for the children rainy days, and 
when three voices called out, ‘‘Please say yes, mama, please 
say yes!’’ in three different octaves of entreaty, why, it ended 
by mama’s consenting. So 
John brought the sand, and 


Yes, yes, we want a sand- 








Uncle Dick made as charm- 
ing a sand-garden as any 
little city girls could possibly 
have desired. 

For a week or two this 
was the children’s favorite 
play-place, but after they 
had made forts and dug wells 
and tunnels, and piled up 
mountains and traced figures 
with a stick, they were tired 
of the sand-garden, and 
began to say, ‘‘What can 
we do now ?”’ 

Aunt Louisa, who was an 
officer’s wife, and had been 
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A STRANGE THING. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Imost the strangest thing | know, 

The strangest thing beneath the sun, 
Is that our Jack and Cousin Joe, 

When they could have such royal fun, 
Prefer to talk and talk and talk, 

Or sit and rest and dream and walk, 
Would rather read whole volumes through 

(With not a soul to tell them to!) 
Than do the things that they might do. 
I think it’s very strange. Don’t you? 


hy, there are trees a man might climb, 
And tear his trousers every time! 

Or search for caves where giants hide. 

They might explore from side to side. 
They could be knights, and soldiers they, 

Instead of hurrying away 
To the dull office where they stay, 

They could go fishing every day. 


© you suppose when I’m a man 
I'll live on such a tiresome plan 

When with great dragons | can play, 

And meet fierce lions on my way ? 
No, | will find a magic sword, 

And | will take me to the ford, 
And though in swarms the foe be poured 

I’ll drive them seaward by the horde! 
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THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 
“Three leaves, of course, I'm bound to have,” 
The little clover said. 
“They're all I’m set to do, but still 
I think I'll go ahead 
And grow another if | can, 
An extra leaf, to show 
That | am trying, with my might, 
To live, and work, and grow.” 


So while the other clovers stayed 
Content with leaflets three, 
Their braver brother added on 
A fourth, for all to see. 
“How foolish!’ cried the other ones. 
“Why do an extra task? 
Three leaves is all the world expects, 
And all that it can ask!” 


But lo! men hailed the extra leaf 
And grasped its meaning, too, 

For now the four-leaved clover stands 
For Luck—a symbol true, 

Since ‘tis the added, willing work, 
The extra bit of pluck 

That conquers all the best of life 
And brings the worker luck. 


~ 








| brown maidens across the sea do. 
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“A PIRATE SHIP.” 


can make beautiful things with the sand every day, and always 
something new. They make ever so many interesting things.’’ 

‘I know you mean the Japanese children. Tell us how 
they did it,’’ said Bessie. 

‘‘Guess what they make,’’ said their Aunt Louisa. 

‘*Pictures!’’ said Bessie. 

“Yes. And they never tire of making them.’’ 

‘*But how can they make pictures out of sand, Aunt Lou ?’’ 

‘*They take colored sands and make charming landscapes. If 
Polly will come with me I will see if I can’t find some in the 
Japanese closet.’ Aunt Lou called her big carved chest the 
‘* Japanese closet,’’ and the children were always eager to get 
a peep into it. Such lovely, queer, funny things were in it, 
but Aunt Louisa did not open the carved chest very often. 
Little Polly clapped her hands and skipped joyfully after the 
tall lady who called her ‘‘Plum Blossom’’ sometimes instead 
of Polly, and who had a whole row of tiny ivory elephants 
on her bureau. In a little while Aunt Louisa came back, each 
one carrying a number of small, bright-colored bags. 

‘*Now, Bessie, you must smooth off three squares of white 
sand—one for each of you. These squares of sand will be like 
sheets of paper upon which pictures are made with black or 
colored pencils. Here in these bags are blue, green, yellow 
and brown sands, which are to make your pictures. The 
Japanese children squat down and let these colored sands run 
through their hands, forming the outlines of figures,— boats, 
birds, fishes, men and women,—all sorts of objects,— and they 
use the blue sand for the sea and sky and the green for trees 
and grass; the brown and yellow outline the figures. 

‘‘Now of course you can’t do very much at first, but it will 
be very interesting to see what American children can do in 
this line.’’ Bessie and Mabel and Polly all sat down and 
began to work at once. Their efforts were very rough, but 
after several trials they succeeded in making fairly good 


pictures, 
**Polly’s fingers will soon be skilful,’’ remarked Aunt 
Louisa. ‘‘She sifts the colors down very much as the little 


I think Polly may some 
day be an artist.’’ 

How they laughed and chattered and worked! It was delight- 
ful, and it was ‘‘codperative,’’ too. Each one had an effort to 


| make, for Aunt Louisa said they must be the ‘‘Sand Picture 








all over the world, overheard 
the children one afternoon. 

“IT am tired of it,’’ an- 
nounced Bessie. ‘‘ You can’t 
do anything but just the 
same things over and over 
with sand.’’ 

‘*T wish we had something 
new,’’ said Mabel. 

“I like to make animals 
in it,’? said Polly. ‘‘I am 
not tired, because I can rub 
7em out and make new ones 
when I want, just like on a 
slate—most. ’’ 

“T am sorry you have 
tired of your sand-garden so 
quickly, ’’ said Aunt Louisa. 
“T know children on the 
other side of the world who 











THEIR MENAGERIE. 


BY McLANDBURGH WILSON. 


he flowers once made up their minds 
They wished to have a zoo; 

A place where every one could hear 
The pussy-willow mew. 

They caught a tiger-lily fierce, 
And, wishing to be sure, 

They built a cage of goldenrods 

To keep him quite secure. 


dandelion, tawny-maned, 
They trapped with greatest care. 

Their hunters found the shady dells 

The foxglove had his lair. 

They fed them with a beefsteak-plant 
Each afternoon at two, 

And just before the moon came up 

They watered them with dew. 
































Guild.’’ 

Bessie made a green field with a brown cow and a yellow 
calf in it. Mabel made some green trees (very stiff-looking 
trees they were, too) in front of a queer-looking little brown 
house with rather crooked windows and doors. Polly made 
some blue and yellow flowers in a green field, with the blue 
sand for the sky above. She was quite happy over her effort. 

*“*You have each one of 
you done very nicely,’’ said 
Aunt Louisa, ‘‘but my little 
Polly’s is the clearest and 
the best. For the first effort 
of such a little girl it is very 
good indeed.’’ She called 
Uncle Dick and mama, and 
Uncle Dick declared Polly 
must soon begin drawing- 
lessons. Bessie and Mabel 
crossed their hands and gave 
Polly a ‘‘carriage ride’’ 
round the cellar. 

Sometimes they held an 
‘exhibition’? in the back 
yard, and everybody, from 
papa to Biddy, came in and 
voted on the sand pictures. 
Sometimes Mabel and some- 
times Bessie received a 
badge of honor from mama 
in the form of a new hair 
ribbon, but it was Polly 
whose picture took the 
‘‘grand prize’ at the end 
of the season. When they 
talked over the matter, all 
the children agreed that the 
hours spent in the back 
yard making sand pictures 
were the nicest holidays they 
had ever had, and they 
wished school would open 
early- so they could come 
home and hold an ‘‘opening 
of new pictures’’ in the 
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sand-garden. 
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and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
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and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write, ue daily for onerators ana 
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> Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
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= ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING — 


is the ideal field for the ambitious young man. The 
man who has ability, education and ambition must 
succeed., Are you ambitious? Do you want to earn 
more money? Let us show you how to sell your | 
services at the highest prices. Write us, mention- 
ing this advertisement, and receive our 200- page 
hi andbook PREE desc ribing our ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COURSE and others, in- 
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SUNBURN, *450"" 


Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 


Boys’ 


growing necks require frequent 
changes in collar sizes. That means 
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BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


COLLARS 


The only true Quarter Size Collar 
made. Send for Boys’ booklet. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
463 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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We Teach Telegraphy Quickly | 


| ment of the law. 


|one-third of the average majority in 


|of the legislature. 





An ambitious but delicate girl, after failing to 
go through school on account of nervousness and 
hysteria, found in Grape-Nuts the only thing that 
seemed to build her up and furnish her the peace | 
of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have not been 
strong. Being ambitious to learn at any cost I | 
finally got to the High School, but soon had to 
abandon my studies on account of nervous pros- | 
tration and hysteria. | 

“My food did not agree with mre, I grew thin 
and despondent. I could not enjoy the simplest 
social affair for I suffered constantly from nerv- 
ousness in spite of all sorts of medicines 

“This wretched condition continued until I was 
twenty-five, when I became interested in the 
letters of those who had cases like mine and who 
were being cured by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“Thad little faith but procured a box and after 
the first dish 1 experienced a peculiar satisfied 
feeling that [ had never gained from any ordinary 
food. I slept and rested better that night and in 
a few days began to grow stronger. 

“T had a new feeling of peace and restfulness. 
In a few weeks, to my great joy, the headaches 
and nervousness left me and life became bright 
and hopeful. I resumed my studies and later 
taught ten months with ease—of course using 
Grape-Nuts every day. It is now four years 
since I began to use Grape-Nuts, I am the mis- 
tress of a happy home and the old weakness has 
never returned.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 
Road to Wellville,’ 
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WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 


Fancy Hat Bands 
(The Band with Hooks—all rights reserved) 
Made in over 800 fancy color combina- 

tions for Schools, Universities, Co! 
Clubs, etc. They’re sold se : arate from 
the hat, are adjustable— any hat. 
You don’t have to buy the hat you 
don’t want to get the band you do 
want. Can be worn over the regular 
hat band. On and off in a twinkling. 
They make your old hat look new. 
25 AND Ge CENTS. 
Vs in., 3 ets.; 1s in n. and 2 in., 50 cts. 
f your Hatter, ( othier or Haberdash- 
er can’t supply you,remit price to 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co., 
Dept. H, Philadelphia, 
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| progress in putting down the insurrection. 


| of the western railway. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











A the Election in Maine, September 
10th, the chief local issue was the main- 
tenance and enforcement of prohibition. The 
Democrats favored resubmission of the question 
of prohibition. The Republicans opposed it, 
and Governor Cobb, the Republican candidate 
for reélection, was pledged to a vigorous enforce- 
The most interesting feature 
of the election was the contest in the 2d Congres- 
sional district, where the reélection of Repre- 


| sentative Charles E. Littlefield, Republican, 
| was vigorously opposed by the American Feder- 
lation of Labor, the president of which, Mr. 


Gompers, took the stump against Mr. Little- 
field. Republican majorities throughout the 
state were largely reduced. Governor Cobb 
was reélected by a majority of about 8,000, 
recent 
years. The Democrats carried nearly all the 
cities, and made large gains in both branches 
Democratic candidates for 
county offices were generally successful, particu- 


| larly sheriffs and county attorneys, who have 
|to do with the enforcement of the prohibitory 


law; and although all four of the Republican 
candidates for Congress were reélected, their 
majorities were cut down greatly. Mr. Little- 
field received about 1,200 majority, which was 
slightly more than the majority of Governor 
Cobb in the counties composing the district. 


& 


Harvard-Cambridge Race.—The Cam- 

bridge University crew defeated the Har- 
vard crew in an international boat-race on the 
Thames, September 8th, by a little over two 
lengths. The race had been anticipated with 
keen interest in college circles in both countries, 
the more so because it was the first contest 
which ever took place between British and 
American university eights. In 1869 Harvard 
sent a four to Putney to meet Oxford. In that 
race the English crew won by four lengths. 
In the race just rowed the Harvard crew won 
praise by its fine rowing, but the Cambridge 


| crew led from the start. 


& 

he Cuban Insurrection. — President 
Palma, September 8th, issued a call for a 
special session of the Cuban Congress, in order 
to consider the disturbed condition of the island. 
Up to that time the government had made little 
The 
revolt was most serious in the western province, 
Pinar del Rio, where the insurgent leader, Pino 
| Guerra, at the head of 2,000 or 3,000 men, had 
torn up rails and destroy ed bridges on the line 
Most of the insurgents 
are well-mounted, although ill-armed, and many 
of them are veterans of the long revolt against 
Spain, who are accustomed to guerilla fighting. 
Many of the government troops, on the other 

hand, are young and inexperienced, 


iy 
77 Policy of the Russian Govern- 


ment has been defined in a note published 
by Premier Stolypin and in an imperial ukase. 


| It includes reforms in the police and other public 
| services, measures looking to greater provincial 


autonomy, the introduction of zemstros in 
Poland and the Baltic provinces, the abolition 


| . . 
of useless restrictions on Jews, and the levy of 
| an income tax. 


On the other hand, the program 
includes courts martial for political crimes, and 
an increase of penalties for revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Hitherto courts martial have been re- 


| sorted to only in cases of mutiny, armed risings 


and terrorist manifestations ; but under the new 


| ukase they are authorized throughout the larger 


part of the empire, for the trial of civilians as 
well as of military offenders. 


te) 


oe Massacre of Jews took place at 


Siedlce, in Russian Poland, from Septem- 
ber 8th to September 10th. There had been 
anticipations of trouble there since August 21st, 
when the chief of police was killed by a ter- 
rorist bomb, and the soldiers fired upon the 
people in the streets, killing and wounding about 
100 of them. On the afternoon of the 8th, with- 
out provocation, the soldiers began murdering 
Jews wherever they found them, and pillaging 
Jewish shops and houses. That the massacre 
was deliberately planned is shown by the fact 
that the Christian population received warning 
to mark their houses with icons, so that they 
might not be molested. The soldiers were 
directed by their officers, and without check 
from either the military or civil authorities, 
directed artillery upon the Jewish quarter. It | 
is estimated that 200 Jews were killed and | 
1,000 wounded, and as many as 3,000 taken 
prisoners, while no soldiers were killed. 


th 


pmatowets Agreement between the 
United States and Spain went into effect 
September ist. It involves concessions on cer- 
tain Spanish products, especially wines and 
brandies, entering the United States, in return 


for which Spain puts American goods on its | 


second tariff schedule, which gives them the 
rate accorded to favored nations. 













Compendium of Ph hysical Culture oii 
A Rational System Rational People. | 
‘*No Investment Pays So Well as Time 
Spent in Physical Culture.’’—Gladstone. 

mm cenre. = Address C. W. Hudson, Box 1928, Boston, Mass. 


Cire mlare, books, news- 
aper. Card Press, $5. 
uarger $18. Money saver, 


maker. All easy, printed 
rules. Write factory for cata., 
Presses, type, paper, cards. 
y THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Ct. 


He can overtax it by lie 
ging out his energy on a poor- 
ly constructed car. Buy onlya 


Royal Racer 


built mechanic- 
ally for greater 
speed with one- 
fourth the effort. 
An entirely uew feature in hand-propelled cars. 
Makes hill-climbing a pleasure and coasting a 
ee recreation. Manufactured by 
. N. THAYER CO., Erie, Pa. 
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fine ribbed stocking for 
| girls, for children, for 

women. Take it in your fin- 
gers, eye it critically. Note the smooth, even, 
firm yarn — the yarn with the famous ‘‘ extra 
twist.’’ Note also the regularity of the weave 
—the closeness of the rib. Ad these fell of 
strength —*‘Iron Clad”? durability. Then pick 
up a pair of the usual 19c. bargain-counter | 
stockings and compare. 


The tips of the most inexperienced fingers will at 
once declare—and wear will prove—that 


No. 99 


is easily worth two, some say three pairs of the other. 
The very best 2-ply, combed Egyptian yarn is used 
in ‘‘ninety-nine.’’ Fast black, also white and tan. 
Sizes 4 to 10. 
a pair, and if your local dealer can’t supply, 
C send to us, giving his name, Booklet, “An 
@ Iron Clad Promise,” Free, 


COOPER, WELLS @& CO., 
300 Broad Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 











Cut or Pull? 


The worst pulling razor can be made a good, 

mick cutter if you strop it on a Terrey Strop. 

ur FREE catalogue will teach you how. 

For more than half a century, we have been 
preparing razor Cregs by the Torrey Process. 
A few strokes on 


TORREY STROP 


will do more for your razor a any amount 

of stropping on the ordinary st 
Every razor needs a good strep, and when 
Torrey Strops can be goone ge 4 a Ay eg for 
re is no 


“ if your dealer 
oney refunded or new 


rey th essing will keep any str 
soft: and pliable. Price 15c at dealers or mail 
on Ly ~ Lt of pais. Catalogue containing val. 
uab! tion free. 

I.R. TORREY & CO., P.0. mae, Worcester, 





















that has never been equalled. 
The guard on the spring pre- 
vents tearing the cloth. The 
only pin that fastens from either 
side and can’tslipthrough. See 
that all cards have our name on. 
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Send 4 cents in for ip 
worth double the money. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 24, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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coon for five toes. 


FDUCATOR | 





The wrong way: 


OHOEG) FX 


trade-mark stamped disco: 
. pinched toes. 
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GIRLS’ 

Better BOYS’ 
‘7 
than all MEN’S 
imitations. 
° 

Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are 


Comfortably, Taste- 
fully and Economically Shod. 





THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. 
Oak Tanned Soles. 
fectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 


Sizes: INFANTS’ - - - * 


5 to 8, $1.50 

CHILD’S - - - + 8% to 11, $1.75 
MISSES’ - - - - 11%to 2, $2.00 
WOMEN’S - ee - 24to 7, $4.00 
. - - - 24to 6, $2.50 

- - - 1 to $2.50 


RICE &@ HUTCHINS 





Foot Grow as it Should.” 


Best 
The shoe in every respect is as per- 


5, 
6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra. 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gj) 


18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Warranty could be safely extended: 


used it steadily ever since. Dur- 

ing this time I have not incurred 
any expense in repairs, nor have 
I been obliged to even renew my 
supply of needles. The Sewing 

Machine is still in fine condition, 
and I feel very much attached to 
it.”—Mrs. Minmig E, Crark, Bartlett Springs, Cal. 


Have you yet sent for our little Booklet and 
other printed matter descriptive of the New 
Companion Sewing Machine? We are so re- 
lated to this Machine that no individual or cor- 
poration stands between zs and the factory. 
Weare able, therefore, to give our customers 
the full financial benefit of this arrangement. 


Our Popular Style. 


No. 214 is the most popular of our seven styles. 
This is a Swell Front with Ball Bearings and 
Automatic Drop Head and Lift. We will deliver 
this style at any freight office east of Colorado for only 
$21.75. For $3.00 extra it will be delivered free at 
pen, | freight office i in Colorado, New Mexico, W yoming 

fontana, or at any freight office west of these states, 











“In April, 1893, I purchased a New Companion from you, and have 


Send at .once for our Booklet and Introductory Offer. 
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After Thirteen Years! 


The following unsolicited testimonial, together with many 
others of a similar character, shows that our Ten Years’ 
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We can interest you. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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-——- SURVEYING 


offers a well-paying field to the man who prefers 
outdoor work. There is dignity and F es ge somterped 
connected with such positions. It affords chances 
to travel, to see the world, to study conditions, and 
often leads directly to the very highest positions. 
George Washington began rt career in this field. 
Why not let us tell all about our Surveyor’s 
Course? Write us, FE. X this advertisement, 
and receive FREE our meee) handbook describing 
our 60 courses in EN 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, ae 3 qn. 
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WORTH 


Cushion Sole Shoes 


Rest the Feet. Keep them free 
from perspiration. Prevent irrita 
tion, and keep the heat of the side- 
walks out. Ask your dealer for them. 
If he hasn’t them send us his name 
and ask for Booklet. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc., 
Dept.E, 406 WashingtonSt. ,Boston, Mass. 


POPULAR UNDERWEAR 


Vellastic Utica Ribbed F Fleece Underwear 

in Big Demand. 

In the two years that Vellastic Underwear has 
been on the market, there has been such a steady 
increase in the popular call for this superior 
undergarment that the mills find it hard work to 
keep up with the demand. 

Vellastic Underwear fills a long-felt want for 
a low-priced undergarment that will combine te 
conditions of ideal underwear. Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece Underwear is woven by a new 
method so that it is outwardly a ribbed and 
elastic fabric with a soft, downy fleece next the 
skin. 

The beauty of Vellastic Underwear lies in the 
fact that it affords a snug, comfortable fit, while 
the fleece keeps the body warm and comfortable. 

Prices: Men’s and women’s garments, 50c. 
Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 each. Children’s sizes 
in union suits at 50e. 
or in two-piece suits 
at 25¢c. a garment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica Rib- 
bed Fleece, is sewed 
on every garment. If 
not at your dealer’s, 
write us, giving us his 
name. Booklet and 






















Made under Fabric 
Pat.603164 Apr. 26°98 


Utiea Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y. 





IME WORLDS 
TAVONITE 


packs ak 
and Hands 





Because of its delicate, Me- 
dicinal, Emollient, Sanative, 
Antiseptic Properties, de- 
rived from Cuticura, the 
great Skin Cure, united 
with the purest of cleansing 
ingredients and most re- 
freshing of flower odors. 
No other Skin Soap is so 
effective for preserving and 
purifying, the Skin, Scalp, 
Hair, and Hands, and for 
all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery. No 
other Toilet Soap so pure, so 
sweet, so satisfying. Sale 
greater than the world’s 
output of other skin purify- 
ing soaps. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp. 
Boston. gg Mailed Free, How to Care for the Skin.” 


sample of fabric free. | 


x Asteroid beyond Jupiter.—In 1898 
the astronomical world was deeply inter- 
ested by the discovery of an asteroid, Eros, 
whose mean distance from the sun is less than 
that of the planet Mars. Now comes the no 
less interesting and remarkable news that an 
asteroid has been found whose mean distance 
is greater than that of the planet Jupiter. This 
body was discovered at the observatory of Hei- 
delberg last February, and since then the calcu- 
lation of its orbit has revealed the fact that 


4,000,000 miles outside the orbit of Jupiter. 


s ‘1906 T. G.’’ This discovery increases the 
probability that the minute satellites recently 
discovered circling round Jupiter are captured 
asteroids. a 


_——— Artillery.—More and more 
the attention of the military authorities of 
the great nations is concentrated on the means 
of adapting the automobile to the transportation 
of field-artillery. 


A French writer points out that 
the idea of a self-moving 
carriage for field-guns 
was suggested by the 
engineer Cugnot as early 
as 1769. At present, 
efforts are directed to 
the perfection of a form 
of automobile suitable to take the place of 
horses in drawing the artillery wagons. 
different forms of iron-clad automobiles, carry- 








problem is to adapt the automobile to the trans- 
portation of guns mounted, as at present, on 
their own carriages. In other words, it con- 
cerns the abolition of artillery horses. 

harting River Bottoms.—An ingenious 

apparatus for drawing the profile of a river 
bottom is used by Italian engineers. It consists 
of a wheel affixed to the bottom of a graduated 
rod, which is fastened vertically at the side of 
|}a boat in such a manner that as the boat 
advances up or down or across stream, the 
| wheel at the end of the rod runs continually 








Many | 


ing light guns, have already been invented and | 
tested, with more or less success; but the main | 


}upon the bottom, the rod rising and falling | 


| with variations of level. By noting the depth 
|at chosen intervals of time, the elements are 
obtained for tracing an accurate representation 
of all the sinuosities of the bottom of the river, 
and the variations of depth. In the saving of 
time this simple apparatus possesses an enormous 


ings 
ings. @ 


Astronomical Society of England the proposed 
erection of a large electric generating plant near 
the Greenwich Observatory would have serious 


instruments employed in that observatory. 
view of the world-wide importance of the 
Greenwich observations, which form the basis 
for time and longitude caleulations all over the 
earth, the council, by a unanimous vote at its 
June meeting, called the attention of the British 
Admiralty to the desirability of preventing the 
threatened injurious invasion of precinets so 
long devoted to scientific work of practical 
interest to all mankind. 
& 
arbonic Acid from Volcanoes.— 
Germany has for some time possessed a 
dozen factories for the liquefaction of carbonic 
acid gas issuing from the earth in the neighbor- 
hood of extinct voleanoes. This summer a large 
factory of the same kind has been opened near 
the Puy de Déme, a famous extinct volcano in 
central France. The liquid obtained by the 
condensation of these voleanic gases is said to 
be purer than that produced by solely chemical 
processes. From an excavation at Aigueperse, 
near the Puy de Dome, the quantity of gas 
given forth every day is reckoned at about half 
a million liters. The place is known as the 
‘‘poison fountain,’? and the bones of many 
animals have been found in the excavation, 
including those of a horse, a bison and a mam- 
moth. ® 
aws without Teeth.— According to 
Cosmos, the employment of circular disks 
of iron, turning with great velocity, but posses- 
sing no teeth on the edge, for sawing metal, has 
become common in many workshops. Among 
other places where such saws without teeth are 
used is the celebrated Krupp gun-works, where 
armor plate is sometimes cut in this manner. 
The process is not a newly discovered one. 
As long ago as 1824 Darrier and Colladon, at 
Geneva, experimented with swiftly rotating 
disks of iron. They found that when a disk 
about 7 inches in diameter turned with a 
peripheral velocity of 10 meters per second, it 
could be cut with a steel tool pressed against it, 
but that when the velocity was increased to 21 
meters per second the iron was unaffected, but 
the steel tool was damaged. At a velocity of 
60 meters per second the iron disk even cut 
quartz and agate. 





advantage over the ordinary method of sound- 


here Science and Industry clash.— | 
In the opinion of the council of the Royal | 


effects upon the accuracy of the magnetic | 
In | 





when at aphelion the little planet is about | 


The provisional designation of the new asteroid | 


| pre-eminent among the makers of first quality 


| is so abridged in size that without inconvenience 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adr. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


“PRINCESS GRAND 








For 

Little Rooms. 

Experts pro- 
nounce the ‘‘ Prin- 
cess’? the most 
satisfactory small 
Grand Piano ever 
made. It is the 
result of years of 
development by a 
house which for a quarter-century has stood 


pianos. Fashion and utility decree the Grand 
wherever space will admit, and the “‘ Princess”’ 


it can be placed in rooms where a Grand was 
heretofore out of the question. May we mail 
you catalogue, pamphlets and pictures describing 
this unique instrument? The ‘ Princess ’’ can 
be tried in your home wherever you live, and 
can be bought upon the rental purchase plan 
if desired. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 














It’s so easy to make 
good homemade bread—purer, 
cheaper than ever before. Simply 
put the flour, water and other 

ingredients in the 


ECLIPSE: 


BREAD MAKER 


turn the handle and inthree minutes \ 
the dough is kneaded. Hands never 
touch the dough. Only bread 
maker which actually kneads 
dough by compression. There- 
fore makes best bread. 

Send for illustrated booklet No, “J-12” 
which tells wh 
is superior to all others. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 











115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Test 


of a Confection 


As the eye is the test of beauty and the 
ear of sweet sounds, so the palate is the 
final test of confection-goodness. 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


triumphantly pass this test at thousands of 
tables each day, and each day their melting 
delicacy proves anew to thousands of cultured 
palates that there is but one perfect dessert 


confection—Nabisco. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—A confection in the form of an almond shell concealing 
@ sweet temptation to which everyone may yield with pleasure, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


COM PANY 








MODEL 





1906 .22 CALIBER 


Extra Light Weight Repeating Rifle 


This rifle—the ‘‘Boy’s Winchester’’—sells at a price 
within reach of almost every boy’s pocketbook, but it is 
made with the same care and exactness as Winchester 


rifles that cost a great deal more. 


It is a 15-shot repeater, 


having the popular sliding forearm action and weighs about 


5 pounds. 


It has a 20-inch round barrel and a handsome 


straight grip stock finished with a rubber buttplate. 
If your dealer cannot show you this rifle, let us know. 


Send for Circular fully describing this Rifle. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the tamily. ts sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to | 


the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
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Christmas.’ Then she broke down in a torrent of | HER FACE HER FORTUNE. 
rrief | Facial Beauty Preserved by Cuticura 
| Stor. Soap, Assisted By Cuticura Oint- 


“Your husband sends you this for your Christ- ment, the Great Skin Cure, | 
mas,’ I said, handing over the draft. I then ex- | Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative 
plained it was her insurance money. and —— cre oo a ay spe pa 

“gs ania > nat — antitle ment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is not only 

She thanked me. I said I was not entitled to | the most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap 
thanks. | ever compounded, but it is also the purest and sweetest 

“She thanked the company. I insisted that the | for toilet, bathand nursery. For facial eruptions, skin 
company was not entitled to thanks. | irritations, scalp a, Se ame, baby rashes 
“OT he our husband,’ I said, ‘for this is his and chafings, red, rough han 8, and sanative, antiseptic 

Thank your husbi = . cleansing, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
legacy of love to you and to his child.’ ” ment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. [Ade. 
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UNEXPECTED DETECTION. 


legraph operators who have had long experi- 
ence learn to identify each other by peculiari- 











diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to | ties of touch. Sometimes, says a writer in the 
pages dpe 4 aadlisebean to strangers | New York Sun, these peculiarities are remem- The Satisfied 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, bered with strange consequences long after the Sportsman 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | operators concerned in the recognition have ceased i 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- : is the one who has a rifle that 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. to work together. , fulfils all his requirements. 
. at can be depended on in cases 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. This was responsible for a peculiar adventure of rifle that can be d 
as is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | Jim Waite, a Union telegraphier who had, during of emergensies. Such an one will be found 
eT the war, penetrated the Confederate lines in Ten- 
Renewals. Three weeks otrey the seostes, ot poof nessee and cut in ona — on which some impor- SA VA G E 
ny MS, SEO Gace Reber ne te paper, | tant messages were being sent. ss ” 
Fay: A when the subscription expires, will | “"t. had copied down much interesting matter, T ake Down Rifle 
, when there came an interruption, Growing over- CALIBER 30 2-40, 38-55, 25-35 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | anxious, he opened his key and clicked off “G. A. ( 308, 30-80, 83-40, 88-55, 35-55), 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found | 7% ok F “G *» meant “go ahead,” and A new model easily and 
i ee eee “commissary” had been the last word sent. ‘To quickly taken apart for 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | },j, amazement, instead of a continuance of the ¥ peer, Me packing, os 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, message, he heard ticked off, “Jim Waite, what y . aid of any tool The“Take- 
The Youth’s Companion, }are you doing on this line? Get out quick or " down” feature in no way 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. there will be trouble.” int erferes w it he the 
He thought the clicking sounded familiar, but wg ge y i a 
= = ; could not place it. Five years after the war, ; 26-inch barrel, with ; A 
| however, when he was working in New York, a lA cylindrical magazine. 3 
SNAKE -BITES. | man came to his office and asked for hiss. ite 4% eighs 7 3-4 lbs. . 
stepped out, to face a stranger. e two lookec Send for Catalogue and \ 
otwithstanding the fact that | at each other, neither with any sign of recognition. Full Description. 
there are many poisonous “So you are Jim aite,” said the_ stranger. : SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY } 0 
snakes in this country, cases | “I’m glad to meet you. My name is Mosely. : 149 Turner Street, Utica, New York.” 4 | 


of snake-bite are not common. 
They occur frequently enough, 
however, to make it worth 
every farmer’s or country 
roamer’s while to familiarize 
himself with the poisonous 
effects upon the body of snake 
venom, and the best means to 
overcome those effects. 

The most common of the 
poisonous snakes in this country are the coral- 
snakes, the copperhead, the water-moccasin, and 
many varieties of rattlesnakes. The symptoms 
of poisoning vary somewhat according to the 
variety of snake, and also to the state of the 
weather and the condition which the snake is in 
at the time. The poisonous effects are more 
marked, the hotter the weather at the time; and 
the bite of a well-fed snake is more harmful than 
that of one which is fasting. 

The symptoms of snake-bite are both local and 
general. In the case of rattlesnake-bite, the local 
symptoms consist in severe pain and very great 
discoloration about the wound, due to the suffusion 
of blood under the skin. The part becomes greatly 
swollen, and may even mortify. 

The general symptoms come on quite rapidly. 
Sometimes within ten or twenty minutes of the 
bite there is a rapid and weak pulse, the victim is 
nauseated, often vomits, staggers as he walks, 
and suffers from marked and increasing prostra- 
tion. Death may occur directly from the action 
of the venom, or it may follow later, and be due 
to prostration resulting from the gangrene occur- 
ring at the site of the bite. 

Recovery, which occurs in about three-quarters 
of the cases of rattlesnake-poisoning, even when 
untreated, is very prompt, the symptoms of 
depression disappearing as rapidly as they came 
on. 

When one has been bitten by a poisonous snake, 
the first thing to do is to prevent the entrance of 
the poison into the general circulation, which is 
to be done by tying a cord or a strip of cloth as 
tightly as possible about the limb above the bite; 
then the part bitten should be cut freely with a 
sharp knife, with two or three cross-cuts, so that 
it will bleed freely. 

Sucking the wound is good for the victim, but 
dangerous for the person who does it, for the 
poison may be absorbed through any small abra- 
sion near the mouth. 

The elimination of the poison that may have 
been absorbed should be promoted by the use of 
purgatives, and wrapping the victim in blankets 
with hot bottles to promote perspiration. Alcohol 
is of service in moderate quantities, but it should 
never be taken in amount sufficient to produce 
intoxication. 
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HIS LEGACY. 


**Tife-insurance agents,” says a writer in the 

American Magazine, “are mjnisters teaching 
industry, sobriety, economy, and love of wife and 
child, It is a business, and yet through it the 
agent can obey the mandate, ‘Visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction.’ 

“Last year, before Christmas, I was working ina 
little town in South Dakota. A man in the neigh- 
borhood had, under great pressure, allowed me to 
write him a policy for two thousand dollars. His 
wife had protested vigorously at the time, saying 
that she needed a sewing-machine more than in- 
surance. 

“One day I heard that a man had been killed 
on the railroad, and although the accident made 
no particular impression on me at the time, I 


discovered during the day that the victim was | 


the man I had insured. Immediately 1 hurried 
about and secured the necessary proofs of death, 
sent them in to the office, and requested that a 
draft for the policy be sent to me without delay. 
Less than a week after the funeral I went to the 
home of the widow with a draft for two thousand 
dollars. 

“She met me at the door with her baby in her 
arms. All about there were signs of deprivation, 
almost of want. 

“I did not reveal the purpose of my visit at 
once, and the woman talked tremulously about 
her husband. 

“*T found these in his overcoat pocket,’ she said, 
softly. She handed me a small rubber doll and a 
little package of nuts and candy. ‘ 


“‘He bought these,’ she said, ‘for the baby’s | gratifying intensity. “It adds so much!” Company, Room O, Union Ferry Building, San Francisco, California. 


| used to sign C. R. at Charleston.”’ 





| with clasped 





Waite remembered him as a man who had 
worked the other end of a north and south wire 
—o Waite had worked from New York before 
the war, 

“Last I heard from you, you were out in 
Tennessee,” said Mosely. “How did you happen 
to cut in on my line?” 

And then Waite knew how he had been detected. 
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LOST HER PERQUISITE. 


here are people who make a boast of their 
timidity, and Mrs, Stapleton is among the 
number. 


“T was born so,” she announced with plaintive 
pride to a comparative stranger one day. “I 
inherit it from my mother; she was afraid of 
almost all animals. She never travelled, and she 

yas in absolute terror of thunder-showers and of 
high winds and of hail-storms.” 

“Dear me!” said the listener, trying to be prop- 
erly sympathetic. “How little enjoyment she 
must have had.” 


And gives the teeth their pearly hue. 
The conquests of this delicious liquid 
dentifrice are over both users and 
those who behold the results. The 
use of Rubifoam is not a resort to 
; artifice, but intelligence put into denti- 
40,000 fam- ’ : frice, the bringing of dental skill and 
ow its worth—do you? service into the plane of a delicious 
Better than its medals is its winning in luxury so that its use is as fascinating as 


Nearly 
ilies kn 





‘“ . ° the home by the great sweep of tone power Py Py Py P 
She was just like me in temperament,” said and light, responsive, accurate action. its results. It is wise to use Rubifoam. 
the timid one, pensively. “She didn’t mind her Made and cased with fine skill,““The World- 
——- I much if ney were only understood, wage Ly sy a Coes Joenagement ex- 25C: everywhere. 
and she needn . erience, the best o ac es and no hob- | 
“Now Lam > abject fear of spiders, and do you bies explain its pertection and low price. } Sample Free. 
know at a place I visited this summer a great OE re ee TOE. eran E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








spider was crawling up my skirt, and one of my f D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 

friends took it off and flung it away without saying 142 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
one word to me. If I hadn’t happened to turn 
quickly I should never have known there had 
been a spider near me! As I told her when I 
recovered from my hysterics, I should have thought 
she would have known better, as she was well 
aware that spiders always make me faint. But 
I think she’ll never do such a thing again.” 
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A LONG-LEGGED DEER. 


huge, finely mounted antlered head hung just 

above the sideboard in the dining-room. This 
trophy of some huntsman’s skill was fastened so 
firmly to the wall that the glistening neck seemed 
to be coming right out through the plaster. Robert, 
who was seeing this decoration for the first time, 
eyed it with lively curiosity and very evident : : ; 2 ’ en 
uneasiness. It looked almost too lifelike for Berg fF PERFECT PLAYGROUNDS THE YEAR 
comfort. See f ROUND FOR LITTLE .CHILDREN ARE 


‘ my = | > poy, asking bm -~ excused, moped : f THE BROAD SMOOTH STRETCHES OF 
rom his chair, tiptoed into the next room, anc “ : 
then, flushing with embarrassment, returned to ; i BA SAND ALONG THE OGRe Serre 
his place at the table. Siaihaiadt tienen “ hat We BARBARA, EL PIZMO, DEL MONTE. 
““What’s the trouble, Robert?”’ asked his host. . ; SANTA { t 
“I wanted to see,” explained candid Robert, 4 ; THE 1 pent St cs ee eer ae 
sheepishly, “if that animal’s legs were really as wie ; CIN STAROUTE, OUT 
long as that, or if he were standing on something ee . OF DOORS ALL THE TIME, THEY GROW 
in another room. Be 6 g HAPPY AND STRONG UNDER THE YEAR 
= * Be © ROUND INFLUENCE OF SMILING 


ADVERTISING PAYS. ey IE TS 
t was a surprise to the summer boarder to learn *, 
that one of the group of graduates from the 
seminary, to the “farewell exercises” of which 
she had listened the year before, was married and 
settled in a home of her own. 

“I remember her,” said the summer boarder, 
when the name was mentioned, “but she did not 
strike me as being as attractive as most of the 
other girls.” 

“Um-m!” said her informant. “Well, I guess 
*twas her graduating essay that kerried her off so 
_. maybe. Her subject was, ‘How to Kee 

ouse on Six Dollars a Week,’ and it fetche 
most —— young fellow in town, they tell me. 
By what I hear, all she had to do was to sit at 
home and pick and choose.” 
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A PIG IN CLOVER. 


he supply of pork was getting low at a grocery 
store in a Maine town, and word was indirectly 
received that a certain farmer living some miles 
distant in the country had a hog to sell. A man 
was sent out, says a writer in the Lewiston 
Journal, to make the purchase. 
He found the farm, and his rap brought the 
farmer to the door. 
“Thear you havea hog to sell,” he bogea. briskly. 
“Well, no,” ae the farmer, deliberately, “I 
can’t say that. have a hog; I’ve had it twelve 
years; and as long as I have to keep a hog, I may 
as well keep that hog.” 


*® © 
NATURE’S PART. 


4 young women of a type which is by no 
means uncommon were gazing together upon 
the tranquil beauty of an English landscape. SANTA CRUZ BEACH 

“ ’ ,, % 9 a 99? « > : ; i . 

Oh, don Len love nature?” asked one, turning One of a series of seven pictures in current numbers of magazines. For further 


nands to her friend. . rs . . 
“Yes, indeed,” was the response, in a tone of | "formation address CHAS. S. FEE, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














REDUCED RATES i: cox: (az ez | SHARPEN your SCISSORS L PAGE’S MUCILAGE 









to or from Colorado, California : “ . 
B @) >) to al Washington and Oregon. Write — yourself with the ROSE AUTO- gta eH be ff 
1" & Bekins H hold Shipping Co., 95C Washington St., Chicago. MATIC SHARPENER. Price finest papers. Full Jon bottle retails at 
r¢ hocolate S : , 50c. post-paid. We have sharpeners 6c., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
Vhs : 


fs 
14 





for Carving Knives, too. Send for 
Free Circular. Active men and 
women wanted as agents. Write 
for terms to-day before your neigh- 
borhood territory is assigned. 





pints, pints and quarts, 


i’ Page’s Photo Paste, 


202. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 


~ 
Water Supply for : Sie 
Here’s a good chance to make money. IF PAGE'S GLU by wont 


Country Houses. Colonial Supply Co., 147 Milk St., Boston, | BUSSIA CEMENT CO., 143 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 


URE SWEETS are healthful, in fact, to freeze or 
necessal every one. Boston oco- 
lates satisfy the sucet tooth, and being leak. 


should be used by every one. The 
Palue is in the goods rather than the Tank located 
by the Pine Trade. 


package. For . in’ cellar. 


Incorporated, An: 
Winthep {daher BOSTON. 2 yy a 


pounds. 




















Best for Babies. 


The ease with which it is digested and 


e e Accept Un I assimilated and its richness in the elements of 
‘limited Deposits. SEED FOR CATALOGUE DBD. nutrition make BENGER’s Foop the most desirable 


DEER EPS OUE ney Hee food for babies and young children. It contains none 
You can open an account with LUNT MOSS COMPANY of the rough particles which are peculiarly irritating to 
us with $5 or $500,000. _ 43 South Market St., Boston. the sensitive stomach, but is a smooth, creamy food, 
Many banking institutions limit extremely rich in all the elements of nutrition. It is 
the total of an indiwidual depositor the best solution of the problem of hand-rearing. 


’ ad oO Do Your Best for Baby. Feed it 
BENGER’S FOOD. 


has grown to a magnitude which 
permits the profitable handling Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 
Sold in tins by first-class druggists, or sent post-paid by 


and assimilation of any probable 
BENGER’S FOOD, Limited, 


deposit. 
Individuals or corporations seek- tts ities Gttnnat, Mines Wal 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.. Az 


ing a reliable depositary for funds 
which have outgrown local accom- 
modations will find it in this bank. 
Established 1855. 
Write for booklet and statement 
of condition. 




















Sole Importers. 











Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. (WITH ASBESTOS) 
Resources $7,800,000.00. Enables You to Mend | 


Deposits $6,250,000.00. Your Stov2 Brick. 
IT IS CLEAN, DURABLE AND 
RASY TO APPLY. TRY IT. 
For Sale by Stove and Hardware 
Dealers, also Plumbers. Insist on getting the 
“EAGLE” BRAND. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Williams Stove Lining Co., Taunton, Mass. 






















Plain, 
Massive, 
Elegant. 























to the 


Pacific Coast 





HOUSE, WARMING I | «arScssecar Soaks, fas 


Pacific & North-Western Line to various 


HEATERS points in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, every day from August 27th to 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER I October 31st, inclusive. 

Do Their Duty in }}}j) Daily and Personally Conducted Excur- 

Spite of Wind or sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping - cars, 

Weather. through to San Francisco, Los Angeles 

g 4 

Do away with that and Portland without change, in charge 

“*Cold Room.” of experienced conductors whose entire 

Especially adapted time is devoted to the comfort of passen- 


gers. The cost of a double berth, accom- 
modating two people if desired, is only 
$7.00 from Chicago to the Coast. 

Full particulars concerning these excur- 


for our New England 
Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 


SMITH @ THAYER CO. . . 
7 | sions can be secured by addressing S. A. 
rahe Iona oe Hutchison, Manager Tourist Department, 
SHE: : 212 Clark Street, Chicago, II. 




















Before buying a new range you owe it to 
yourself that you see our new style 





Good (Pam 


Old-Fashioned \ " ‘4 
Cotectoney (9) | Bay State 


New England 

To know the good old-fashioned, \. Qo sos. J 
delicious confections that first taste I aa 
will pronounce the best of all—look for 

the seal of NECCO SWEETS on every box. 


lenox Gagenie'es 


are among the five hundred varieties of sweets distinguished by 
this Seal. Rich, wholesome chocolate, thickly covering a delight- 
ful Cream, Jelly, Nougat, Caramel or Nut—each one a surprise— 
every morsel an eye-brightener. 

Whether you want the simplest candies or the most elaborate 
bon bons look for the seal of NECCO SWEETS. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


Summer and Melcher Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





















Beauty of design and lack of ornamentation give it a dignity that 
wins the approval of the average New England housewife. Then, too, 
it has many special features—some of which are to be found on no 
other range made here in the East—which commend and pronounce 
it as a good and economical cooker. 


Some of these special features are: Our New Patent Swing 
Fire Top, with which you can with one motion swing open the entire 
fire top, Spacious Oven, Oven Rake and Oven Shelf Lock- 
ing Device, Oven Heat Indicator, Our Patent Tea Shelf, 
Gas Attachment, etc. 


cits, BARSTOW STOVE CO., * "cnx! 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
































If the “Bay State” Range or Furnace is not for sale in your town please write us. 

















‘Light as a Summer Cloud~” 
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